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Claire Cross’s Ixmks intluilc Church mid Penide WStt-lMIt: The triumph hf the laity in the English Church, 

I y 7f*. slie lu i Ids a Cliair in History at the University of York. 

J. A. Cuddon’s The Otvl's Watc/uiuig: A study of Istanbul. 1UWI. whs reissued Inst year. 

Arthur C. Diintus luniks inelude The State iff the A n. published earlier this year. I le is Johnsonian Professor 
of Philosophy til Columbia University, am) Art Critie for the Notion. 

Rosemary Dlnnage's Annie ficnuil was puhlisiied last year. 

Tint Unoley’s first collect ion of poems, /hr hi term pit'll Dream: Poems 1972- /QRJ. wos puhlisiied in 1985. 
Katherine Duncan -Jones's World's Classics edition nl Sidney’s Old Arcadia wits published in 19X5. 
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Loren Graham. Bmlcssoi of the History of Science nt the Massachusetts Instututc of Technology, is the 
author of l lie recently puhlisiied Science. Philosophy and Human He/inrior in the Soviet Union.' 

John A.C. G rep pin js Professor of l.inguislies ill Clevcl.mil Slate University, and Editor of the Annual of 
American Literature. 

Christopher IIuIrIi’s most recent hooks are The English Reformation Revised . which appeared earlier this 
vear. and Elizabeth I. I‘*M4. He is Tutor in Modern History at Christ Church. Oxford. 

D. IV. Karl nett's collection of poems, A Signalled l.tne. was puhlisiied in 1985. 

M. Ilnuncr is Honorary Fellow in the Dcptu intent of History tit the University of Wisconsin ut Madison. 

Dominic lllhherii is the aullinr of (hern the Poet, uml editor (with John Onions) of Poetry of the Great War: An 
a nlhology. Ixilh puhlisiied last year. 

Chris luplicr llllrtil-m is the Wusliiiinlon cnlumriisl of the Nation. 1 1 is hook The Elgin Marbles: Should they be 
returned to Greece? was pilhlisliCil leiciltlv. 


Eric Hohshawin’s books include The Invention of Tradition, 10X3 (edited with Terence Rnneer) Ho • 
Emeritus Professor of Economic mid Social History at the University of London. * c u 

Sir Mlchucl Howard is Regius Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford, His books md« a. 
Clauseivnz. 1983. and War uml the Liberal Conscience 1978. 

<;. S. Kirk. Regius Prolessor Emeritus of Greek at the University of Cambridge . is working on Volume Tun 
or a commentary on the Iliad. He was u member of the Levant Schooner Flotilla in 1944-5. 

Stuart Nicholson has written on jazz for the /mfepem/em and The Sunday Times und is a regular comributoron 
the subject to Gramophone and Ihc Wire. ™ 

Jane O’Grady has ;i column in the Literary Review. , 

Timothy O'Rlordan is Professor or Environmental Sciences at the University of East Anglin, and joint amh c , 
of Countryside Conflicts. 19X6. He is a Member of the Committee for England of Ihc Nature Conservancy 
Council. ’ 1 

Michael Parker is currently working at the University of Manchester on a study of Seamus Heaney's poetry 

Sir Brian Plppard is Emeritus Professor of Physics at the University of Cambridge, and author of The Physics 
of Vibration. Volume One of which appeared in 1978 and Volume Two in 1982. 1 

Lois Poller is General Editor of Volumes One and Four of the Revels History uf Drama in English. She it 
Senior Lecturer in English at the University of Leicester. 

Henry Polls is n dealer in architectural drawings. 

William Scammell's new collection of poems, Eldorado, and his criticnl study Keith Douglas, were both 
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A. J. Sherman's most recent book is u translation of The Raven of Zilrich: The memoirs of Felix Soman, 
published earlier this year. 

Clancy Slgal's novels include Zone of the Interior, 1976. 

Randall Stevenson, a lecturer in English Literature nt the University of Edinburgh, is the author of TheBrlihh 
Novel Since the Thirties, 1986. 

Sir John Summcrson’s hooks include Architecture in Britain I530-IR.10, in the Pelican History of Art serici; 
the seventh edition of it was published in 1983, He wns Curator of Sir John Sonne’s Museum from 1945 to 
19X4. 

James Wood is Co-Editor of Parade Magazine. 

Duncan Wu is editing (with Jonathan Wordsworth and Nicola Troll) a selection of Wordsworth's poetry (<x 
Longman’s unuolated scries. 
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The New History 
and the Old 

GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB 

The New History and the Old is a 
marvelously written, perfectly 
serious, yet vastly entertaining 
critique of current fashions in the 
writing of history -social history, 
psychoanalytic history, 
quantitative history, Marxist and 
neo-Marxist history, mentaiite 
history. 

'Professor Hinunclfarh knows the 
enemy and makes no bones about 
his devilish identity; at the same 
time, she commands a skill in 
inflicting mortal wounds without a 
I race of offence l hat one must 
envy, She deserves the gratitude of 
the profession: ! wish there was a 
medal one could award! 1 
Sir Geoffrey Ellon 

‘The essays jare] excellent, 
elegantly writ ten, as usual, and 
from a well-defined point of view, 
highly discerning. The lady wields 
a nifty pen.’ Professor J. H. Dexter 
Belknap 

£ 15.95 Cloth 2'2-lpp 
0 - 674 - 1 * 1580-8 
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The Business of 
Enlightenment 
A Publishing History of the 
Encyclopedia, 1775-1800 
ROBERT DARNTON 
Winner of the 1979 Leo Gershoy 
Meant of the American Historical 
Association 

‘The story {Darnton] has to tell is a 
fascinating one, teased from a 
complex and obscure 
documentation with great finesse, 
told with elegance, wit and a 
novelist’s eye for detail, analyzed 
for ils historical implications with 
clarity and i nsighl.’ Journal of 
Modem History 

‘(This book Is] a major 
achievement of American 
scholarship and in the first rank of 
those which have been 
transforming Our view of French 
history during the last twenty 
years.’ New York Review of Books. 
Belknap 

£9.95 Paperback 640pp 
0-674-08786-0 
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Striking a new balance 


Robert Skidelsky 


WILL HUTTON 

Hk Revolution that Never Was: An assessment 

of Keynesian economics 

229 pp. Longman. Paperback, £5.95. 

0582 29603 X 

Keynes’s "General Theory”: Fifty years on 
1 59 pp. Institute of Economic Affairs, 
paperback, £5.50. 

□25536197 1 

RICHARD LAYARD 

How to Beat Unemployment 

201pp. Oxford University Press. £15 
(paperback, £3.95). 

o 19 877265 3 ■ 

Keynes denied that market economies, left to 
themselves, tend automatically to full employ- 
ment, and called on the State to ensure that 
they did. His critics assert that economies do 
tend automatically to full employment, and 
that Slate intervention only makes matters 
woise than they would have been. Keynesians 
lend to combine scepticism towards markets 
with faith in the wisdom and benevolence of 
governments; anti-Keynesians to think of 
markets as benevolent, governments corrupt. 

Both sides have had their self-confidence 
dented by events. The great surge of inflation 
in the 1970s gave the anti-Keynesians a boost 
because it seemed to be the direct result of 
Keynesian policy. The more recent persistence 
of mass unemployment under anti-Keynesian 
governments hardly suggests that economies 
reach full employment unaided. There are 
signs that a new balance is starting to be struck, 
both in economic analysis and in discussions of 
economic policy. 

The three books under review give some 
indication of the current state of play. Before 
considering them, though, it may be helpful to 
give a brief account of the main issues in- 
volved. The pre-Keynesian economists be- 
lieved that an economy which uses money be- 
haves just like a barter economy, in which 
producers are paid in kind - eg, are paid for 
!tej? iihom uL bread 

sume or exchange for some other item of con- 
sumplion. In such an economy everything pro- 
duced is consumed. This is true even when part 
of output is stored (saved) for consumption at a 
later date. Such an economy cannot suffer 
from "deficient demand" - a situation in which 
output has to be cut back, and labourers laid 
off, because there is not enough consuming or 
buying “power". 


Keynes denied that a money economy be- 
haved like a barter economy: As soon as peo- 
ple receive money instead of goods for their 
work a wedge is driven between production 
and consumption, selling and buying. People 
have a choice to buy goods or to keep (hoard) 
money. If they decide to keep back pari of 
what they have earned - out of mistrust . say , of 
the future - a problem arises in disposing of 
output at prices sufficient to cover the costs of 
producing it. The pre-Keynesians denied that 


lower level of activity, would be the fall in 
quantities of goods produced. The whole de- 
bate, then, has to do wilh the role of the price 
system in adjusting the economy to shocks. If 
prices do not, or ennnot, do the job, then out- 
put and employment do the adjusting fur them, 
and the case for offsetting government action 
to expand demand is strong. If the price system 
can do the job, even if slowly, the case for 
government intervention is weaker. 

Will Hutton writes enthusiastically, if some- 







."Anfleld" from Joseph McKenzie's Pages of Experience: I'noiogmpny vjy-w 
Polygon £12.95. 0948275 43 X), Is one of the studies Included In his photographic essay HawkhUI- D « / 

Livhig Community", 1974 - fl characteristic McKenzie examination of a Scots inner city area decline. 


this made any real difference. If people with- 
drew money from the stream of purchasing 
power this would cause prices to fall in propor- 
tion, enabling the same output to be sold at 
lower prices. At worst there might be a tem- 
porary problem while the economy adjusted 
from a higher to a lower price level. 

Keyhes argued that the problem was more 
than temporary. The classical economists, for 
example, said that when investment demand 
fell off, the price of borrowing savings - the 
interest rate - would fall to a point where sav- 
ing and investment were back in balance, with 
output unchanged. Keynes argued, on the 
other hand, that the rale of interest might well 
fall, but if savers' desire to hoard (what he 
called “liquidity preference") was increasing at 
the same lime as business men’s demand for 

still be too high to employ all the savings peo- 
ple wanted to make. The initial shortage of 
demand would not reverse itself but would 
worsen as the economy spiralled downwards. 
This amounted to a denial on Keynes's part 
that a money economy possessed any automa- 
tic self-correcting mechanism. In such a case, 
what would eventually balance it, at a new, 


what mcssily, from u Keynesian perspective in 
The Revolution that Never Was: An assessment 
of Keynesian economics. A flavour of his cx- 
positon is conveyed by the following passage: 

The Keynesian Interpretation of markets emphasises 
... the manner in which uncertainly . changing ex- 
pectations, time, and money all combine to pul the 
load of adjustment in markets on quantity rather 
than price. In the labour market this manifests Itself 
ns involuntary unemployment; in the financtnl mar- 
kets as the hoarding of money; and in the product 
markets as the cutting of production. For the system 
as a whole, adjustment to a change In expectations 
and the consequent revision in quantities will be 
shouldered by output, income and employment 
rather than by relative prices moving to bring the 
system back into equilibrium after an initial shack. 
This is the Keynesian "vision" .... 


But Hutton believes that this "vision" was 
“bastardized" - taken over by the anti-Keynes- 
ians and incorporated into the pre-Keynesian 
scheme of thought. The crime was to replace a 
logical argument wilh an empirical one. The 
“bastard" Keynesians admit that, following a 
big shock, some key prices remain "sticky” (eg, 
“rigid wages"), chiefly for institutional reasons 
(eg, strong trade unions). This “stickiness is 
quite enough to explain the growth of unem- 
ployment and justify remedial action to expand 


demand; but the logic of the classical system is 
left unimpaired. If prices were free to adjust, 
the system would always tend towards full em- 
ployment. This, says Hutton, is precisely what 
Keynes denied, believing it was logically im- 
possible for the price system to adjust demand 
to supply in a failing market. Prices may adjust 
nil right; but when market conditions are 
changing drastically agents do not trust the 
price signals they receive, and they do not act 
on them; therefore excess supplies are not eli- 
minated; and the economy runs down further 

instead of recovering. . r 

Hutton believes that the bastardization ot 
Keynes has had two baleful consequences. 
First, by calling certain prices sticky the bas- 
tard Keynesians have in effect conceded the 
main anti- Keynesian contention: that there is 
some price-adjustment mechanism nt work 
which will bring the economy back to balance 
at full employment, even though it might take 
longer than the classical economists believed. 

It is as though Keynes’s theoretical revolution 
never was. Moreover, the assurance that the 
system is self-correcting may easily weaken the 
incentive to government action to expand de- 
mand, especially if this is seen to hove costs - 
(like inflation) which need to he balanced 
against the benefit of reducing the duration of 
unemployment. Second, bastard Keynesian- 
ism lends to a mechanical kind of fiscalism 
which while stoking up inflation diverts atten- 
tion from the need "for the State to (mount] an 
assault on the portfolio preferences of the 
flnnncial institutions”. The need is not to run 
budget deficits to compensate for liquidity pre- 
ference but to find some way of making invest- 
ments less liquid. This follows Keynes’s own 
hint (in Chapter Twelve of his General Theory ) 

1 that “the only radical cure Tor the crises of 
! confidence which afflict the economic life of 
■ the modem world would be to allow the indivi- 
t dual no choice between consuming his income 
B and ordering the production of [a] specific 
capital asset”. Only in this case would the con- 
ditions of a barter economy be satisfied in a 
is money economy. These lines of thought lead 
s- Hutton to an ihteresling concluding chapter on 

in the deficiencies of the British Stale as an instni- 

a ment of Keynesian policy. Britain . he argues, 

ie lacks a State tradition capable of expressing the 

a “public interest” and "which market agents 
g, judge to be friendly", 
ns Hutton's book is really about a debate, initi- 
is aied by Axel Leijonhufvud, internal to the 
n- Keynesian tradition itself: a debate about 
id whether Keynes was questioning the logic or 
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merely the empirical assumptions of classical 
theory. Keynes's own beliefs arc not the key 
issue here, lie may have iliought lie was chal- 
lenging llic logical basis of tin: older theory. Inn 
only have succeeded in uiuicrinining its empir- 
ical assumptions. The main issue is whether 
there exists the possibility of a dialogue or 
synthesis between the Keynesian and unli- 
Kcynesiun traditions, which could lead to a 
consensus on policy. Keynesians like Hatton 
who imply that a theory of value for relative 
prices) is logically impossible put themselves 
beyond the possibility of such a dialogue. 
However, if it is a matter of sticky prices, a 
basis for dialogue exists. It then becomes a 
question of how best to theorize about such 
prices, their consequences for the economy, 
ami their implications for policy. 

These matters ate taken up in Keynes's 
"(iencrui Theory " : Fifty years on. ( )ne ex peels 
any compilation from the Institute of Econo- 
mic Affairs to convict the Master of root-and- 
branch error. It is a sign of (he times that, with 
John Burton's thoughtful introduction setting 
the tone, Keynes is treated throughout with 
wary respect, which in the improbable case of 
Milton Friedman rises almost to adulation. 
Criticism of Keynes focuses on two main 
points: that the iivnerul 'iluwy "crowded out" 
an intellectually sounder approach to theoriz- 
ing ulioitl economic disturbances; and Mint 
Keynes failed to balance properly the costs of 
market failure against (lie costs of government 
failure. 

The promising research programme which 
Keynes supposedly crowded out is culk-d by 
Professor Yeager the “inniiulnry disequilib- 
rium” approach. This affirmed, first of all. that 
economies hot self-correcting. Mass unem- 
ployment, that is to say. is a disequilibrium 
condition, not an equilibrium one. It generated 
forces tending to restore full employment. 
Second, it was held that this disequilibrium 
condition usually results from a disturbance in 
the money supply. Provided that the monetary 
authority can keep money ” neutral”, a money 
economy will behave like a barter economy. 
As Wager puts it: 

Clark Warlmrinii . . . argued! . . a tendency (<>- 
wantii-tjiiililmiiin rolhor ih.in disequilibrium is inhe- 
rent in ihc logic of n market ecunumy. Whenever, 
therefore, markets arc quite generally .irul conspi- 
cuously failing in clear, sonic essentially exogenous 
|exicrnul) disturbance must have occurred .... In 
a depression what bars people from accomplishing 
. all the exchanges uf each u (tier's goods and services 
lhal they desire is u deficient real quantity of money. 
Such u deficiency could arise either from a shrinkage 
of the money supply or from its failure to keep pace 
with. ih« demand for money associated with real 
economic growth- Oven then, the real money supply 
would remain adequate if people marked down their 
prices and wages sufficiency and promptly. Prjceand 
wage “stickiness". Is, however, sensible Tram the 
slandpoiniorindividualdecbion-makers. in the fan 
of monetary disturbances, even though that sticki- 
ness has painful macro -economic consequences. 

No one reading the IE A book would gather 
that Keynes himself came out of the monetary 
disequilibrium stable - his Treatise on Money 
was his grand essay in this. tradition-- arid only 
broke with it when he concluded it could not 
yield fruitful policy prescriptions. 1116 problem 
was that it was impossible to specify a policy for 
keeping money neutral - eliminating, that is. ; 
all those functions of money which disturb the 
equilibrium- AH policies, far keeping money 
neutral have reference, to “equilibrium coridi- 
. lions" which arc not present in act uni economic 
dais. Wicksell. for example, argued that mon- 
etary policy should be geared to keeping the 
! iwuial fate of interest equal to its “natural" 
rate. - tbc rate which equalized saving mid 
investment- But he offered no guidance up to 
what the natural for equilibrium) rate was. The 
monetary authority, in other words,, was being 
asked to hit nut so much a moving target as an 
Invisible one. Keynes eventually broke out of 
this hind by postulating the possibility -of any 
number uf equilibria ( points of. tost) at pay 
level of activity nnd leaving it to the govern*, 
merit to choose which particular level it wanted . 
lo achieve nnd sustain. The ratlin defect of this 
drastic solution was that it left out dynamics: 
Keynes's economy was ul ways in a state of - 
repose, with the action, so to speak, taking 
place off-stage. But it hnd the advantage uf 
abandoning the search for tfie elusive criterion 
of “neutral" money: and it spoke much more ' 
.directly to the, situation, of, persist big mass Wh 
employment and to the needs of policy* 


makers. Keynes was a belter political econo- 
mist than were the disequilibrium theorists. 

The second major criticism uf Keynes - that 
he failed to recognize t lie possibility of govern- 
ment failure - is more tn the point. Friedman 
nllributcs this to Keynes's being an English- 
man rather thnn an American. He and his 
English fellow -economists took for granted a 
system of oligarchic government served by an 
incorruptible civil service. Had his experience 
been with “the inefficient and incompetent 
slate and federal civil service in the USA and 
with the US citizenry, who are anything but 
automatically law-abiding”, he might have 
heen less willing to entrust government with 
vast additional discretionary powers on n 
permanent basis. It is no accident that “public 
choice” theory, developed by the Nobel Laure- 
ate James Buchanan, which alleges an inherent 
bins towards perpetual deficit finance on the 
part of ambitious bureaucrats and vote-catch- 
ing politicians, should have originated in the 
United States. Ihc remedy, according to this 
school uf thought, is to entrench some regime - 
like the balanced budget system of old - which 
would prevent governments indulging their 
inflationary proclivities. 

Keynes did assume a greater degree of 
disinterestedness in the conduct of affairs than 
it was realistic uf him to expect, especially after 
his own experiences with Lloyd Cicorge. 
However, it is wrong in think that the 
Keynesian system which emerged after his 
death was the one he expected. For one thing 
lie believed that it would be discrcliunnry 
monetary, rather than discretionary fiscal, 
policy which would be used tn keep economics 
nt their target level of activity - and thal such 
policy would be independent of political 
control. For another, he never helieved that 
the government's advisers would (in England) 
continuously aim to hit a target of unemploy- 
ment as luwas I or 2 per cent- u point to which 
we shall return. He would have become very 
quickly uwarc of the dangers of building 
inflationary expectations into the system. The 
fact remains, however, that his theory did 
legitimize a scrapping of old defences against 
the hubris and (he corruption of power. Great 
man that he was, Keynes was also a man of his 
time. Getting rid of unemployment seemed 
more urgent than worrying about inflation; he 
failed to see that "neutral" politics was as much 
u pipe dream as "neutral" money. 

These two lines of attack on Keynes do not 
exclude fruitful discussion between Keynes- 
ians and anti-Keynesians. it is possible to argue 
about how strongly, and how quickly, an 
economy is self-correcting; about how much, 
and what -kind of, managing a government 
should try to do. This is one reason for the 
gre t interest that attaches to Richard Layard's 
How to Beat Unemployment. What Layard 
tries to do is to argue a case for Keynesian 
demand- expansion to lower, unemployment 
within a "new classical" (or anti- Keynesian) 
analytic framework. 1 don't think it quite 
comes ' off. but it is an indication of the 
changing climate that the attempt is being 
made. The book is written in the rather 
qritatlng baby-talk that economists often use 
m an effort to make their ideas dear lo 
non-economists. In fact, the ideas are difficult, 

, and too much of the argument is left but. The 
an is not to leave, out the difficult bits, but to 
present them attractively, and make them 
intelligible to the nan-technical reader. 

.The best way to stall on Layard is to ask the 
question j what do we mean by full employ- 
ment? Keynes himself never believed that 
: deficient -wmand accounted for the whole of 
- any given amount of unemployment. He 
divided unemployment into H voluntary" and 
‘■involuntary" varieties. The distinction was. 
1 ; between those who priced .themselves nut of 
• Jobs in "nonnul" times by asking for a wage 
i i which exceeded their vatue to ihc employer ' 
and those who could not pnfe themselves back 
ihtn jobs however hardilwyificd (andpcrhiip? 
they didn't always! ry that hard) because, with 
the economy turinfng down, iMraskinjjjiricc, 

. huwevcr niuch they lowered It . would s(ill hc 


pay them, Obviocwly Keyn^s thought lHat u thc 
ratio of involuntary To voluntary bfljjmpiay- 
- moot rose during a dcprcssion.iTIw impOrtant 
point, though, is ilra<TOr.hitp fuU empk?ypiehl 
*■ , mi wroptuiWevwUb the’ WMto/ 

unemployment. The other point wastbatjhere ; 


was no n priori method of distinguishing 
between the two kinds of unemployment. 
Keynes reckoned, on the basis of historical 
experience, that normal (or voluntary) unem- 
ployment in Britain was about 5 per cent of the 
labour force. The purpose of his distinction 
was to set limits to what a government could 
hope to do by way of demand-expansion, 
without running into problems of inflation or 
over-heating. If even 5 per cent was politically 
unacceptable, then the government would 
need to act on what is now called the 
supply-side of the economy - make it more 
painful for workers to choose not to work. 

Milton Friedman gave a much sharper 
analytical edge to the distinction between the 
(wo types of unemployment when, in 1967, he 
invented the idea of the “natural rate of 
unemployment”. This he defined as the unem- 
ployment rate consistent with zero, or stable, 
inflation. (This "natural rate" is now called the 
NAIRU or Non-Accelerating Inflation Rate of 
Unemployment, a much more horrid term.) 
Friedman meant by the natural rate roughly 
what unemployment would be if the economy 
were behaving “normally”. Like Wicksell's 
natural rate of interest, it was an equilibrium 
condition. Friedman's purposes, however, 
were rather different from Keynes’s. First, 
Friedmnn, tike the monetary disequilibrium 
theorists already mentioned, thought that 
economies always tend to their natural 
rate of unemployment- Second, Friedman’s 
natural rale, unlike Keynes's normal rate, hnd 
no historical reference. You simply knew that 
actual unemployment was at its natural rate 
when inflation was stable, but you could not 
say in advance what the natural rate was. All 
you could state with certainty was that when 
inflation was rising, unemployment must be 
below its natural rate; when it was falling, 
above it. Friedman's purpose in forging this 
tool of thought now becomes clear. Accelerat- 
ing inflation, he claimed, was the result of 
continuous Keynesian attempts to hit a target 
level of unemployment below the natural rale 
by means of monetary expansion. He had 
apparently deni! a deadly blow to the Keynes- 
ian practice of his day and ushered in monetar- 
ism. The government's main task was to stop 
inflating the money supply. Once this was 
done, unemployment would settle down to 
its natural rate and that was the end of the 
story - at least of the part that demand played 
in it. 

This kind of analysis hardly looks like a 
promising starting-point For an argument 
urging the government to reflate the economy: 
yet this. Is essentially how Layard uses it. He 
argues that the Thatcher contractionary “over- 
kill" of 1981-2, which halved the inherited 
inflation rate, pushed actual unemployment 
above its NAIRU. where it has stuck. (The 
book was written before the recent fall in 
unemployment.) This is the basis of his 
proposal to expand demand by targeting an 
extra £3 billion on 750,000 long-term unem- 
ployed, who would be guaranteed one-year 
jobs in the construction industries, social 
services and the private sector. He puts 
iorward the interesting argument that “a 
once-for-all cut in [long-term] unemployment 
would tend to reduce the NAIRU, by increas- 
ing the number of insiders” - that is, by 
bringing extra workers into the labour market 
as job competitors. Layard justifies the limited 
scope of his reflationary package with the 
assertion that the British NAIRU is about 10 
per rent, but the basis for this assertion is not 
. 8™^, fn any case, economic recovery, stimu- 
lated by special government schemes, has 
already pushed back unemployment towards , 
10 percent; so ; fills part ; of >liis plan has been 
overtaken hy. bventgi . i 
; This hrings us to the second part of the < 
LayAr^plan; ihe reduction of what he calls Ihe 
long-term NAll^Ui This, in his view, requires 
a permanent Incomes policy. Very briefly; the 
argumeiit is ai' follows, Layard’s NAIRU, 
unlike Friedman's, 1 If iioj just .tlie uncmploy- 
tbent rtUecofisiStem with stable Inflation, but 
^ yhty keeps inflijtton stable. This : 

SS British: View that ' i 

SS. P«sfi>hindmendh: we get 
,iaf!auoh, , UyiW arguef !nbt beqauseVtfe 
; fJS'SN! 1 Piping ejflra, money, into 'i 
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employers can afford. The NAIRU is the 
amount of unemployment needed to equalize 
the target nnd feasible real wage. Obviously 
the greater the pressure of cost push by trade 
unions, the higher the NAIRU - or the cost i n 
unemployment of keeping prices stable - W iU 
need to be. 

The purpose of Layard’s incomes policy is t 0 
reduce real wage pressure, at a given level of 
unemployment, and thus reduce the unenj- 
ploy me nt cost of maintaining stable prices 
The government would impose a lax on 
employers to the full umount of any pay Hr 
they concede above a government-determined 
norm for the growth of hourly earnings. The 
assumption is that the norm would be lower 
than current wage increases. The government 
would then have a policy choice. Eitheritcould 
reflate the economy, in Keynesian fashion, so 
as to maintain stable prices at a lower level of 
unemployment, or it could allow inflation to 
fall nt the existing level of unemployment. 
“Either outcome", Layard writes, “would bea 
lot better than what we now have.” He prefeis 
the first. 

The scheme is ingenious; in fact, it repre- 
sents the most interesting alternative to 
Thatcherism which has emerged in recent 
years. It suffers, however, from a fatal flaw, 
namely its reliance on permanent incomes 
policy. There is no need lo rehearse all the old 
arguments against incomes policy; merely to 
say that the premiss that it can permanently 
contain wage inflation has not stood the test of 
experience. Admittedly, tax-incentive policies 
of the Layard kind avoid some of the problems 
of the bureaucratic controls of the past. Bui 
they also appear to assume a degree of 
employer control over the wage bargain which, 
if true, would make them unnecessary. Wt 
must also insist on a point which Layard 
.fudges. The purpose of his incomes policy isto { 
reduce the average real wage. On Layard's I 
analysis, the reduction in real wages is a 
necessary, though not sufficient, condition for 
reducing unemployment. In a more recent 
article, written with Stephen NieM! : 
{Guardian, February 4. 1987), Layard aigid 
that “living standards need not fall" becausea 
higher level of activity would raise national 
income, increase .government revenues and 
thus permit tax reductions “in a way that 
completely offset the fall in wages (relative to 
prices) required lo permit the expansion in 
employment”. One can just hear the qnical 
union leader: “Tell me anotherl" The fact is 
that trade union leaders are simply no! 
interested in maximizing the employment of 
their members at the expense of real wages 
They at least have some control over the wage 
bargain: they have none over tax policies. And 
I do not see them willingly surrendering 
what they control in return for promises whim 
they know all too well are likely to be broke" 
whenever it suits the government to 

So I would want to marry the Keynesian. and 
anti-Keynesian positions in a somewhat 
different way. We cannot dispense with 
Keynes, because market economies are 'A' 
herently unstable and weakly self-correcting- 
It is not true that a flexible economy w [ 
naturally recover and maintain a full-empw)' 
ment level of activity, as Mrs Thatcherand W 
ministers seem to believe. At the same timej 
we want the economy to deliver larger supply 
at unchanged or lowered costs, we have 
ensure this not hy trying to get monopoly 
(business or union) , to behave better, but n) 
breaking them pp - by moving the economy 
closer, that is, towards the competitive ' 

Technology, perhaps, is doing sonie.oftw. 
already, But the most effective apli-monopo!) 
policy is International and internal free tro ■ 
Too often the present government tu® P r|V . 

‘ tized without deregulating. Competition is 
key to more flexible prices in both product a 
labour markets. I Would lock Layard’s <»un 

inflation tax In adupboard for emergency- 
< ’oniy,,and concentrate oivsoifie ofhislong 
term supply-side policies - such ns iniproW 
v labourmability hy restoring a market in | * n * - 
• housing and ; restricting access to, & nd 
■ deration of; Unemployment benefit; It. > s 

covet o f these, that topic fUfther.reflau^n?o» 

■: successfully be attempted. Finally,^; VW|| 
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Twxclamation mark in the title is presum- 
ahlv intended to indicate that this is breathless 
history: written fast, printed quick and on the 
bookstalls within five weeks of the event. The 
avle is appropriately urgent. Yet the result is 
curiously satisfactory. The book is both read- 
able and informative, with the quality of the 
electoral narrative little if at all inferior to that 
in Theodore White's famous Making of the 

President series. . 

Rodney Tyler is, however, attempting to do 
something different from the late Mr White. 
White was trying to be objective in scope as 
well as in judgment , and to tell the story of each 
presidential contest Ifrom both sides of the bat- 
tlefield. Tyler sets out to write only from one 
side of the hill, and even on that side he con- 
fines his attention to the commander-in-chief 
and her immediate staff. Outlying divisional 
commanders are treated as wholly peripheral, 
ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer, for example . 
only as the recipient of an instruction to get his 
hnlr cut. 

The enemy camps are treated with an 
attempt at professional respect. There is no 
question of visiting them to report on morale 
and organization, but nor is there any question 
of denouncing them with moral indignation or 
denying them their tactical successes. Tyler 
indeed has a vested interest in making them 
appear stronger at certain stages of the cam- 
paign than they in fact were. Otherwise drama- 
tic tension could not have been maintained. 

Yet the result of the 1987 election, he finally 
gives the impression, could not easily have 
been otherwise. He writes somewhat from the 
standpoint of a fail-minded observer of a Brit- 
ishAfrican campaign a hundred years ago. The 
Zulus at times fought splendidly, The panache 




From Constant Exposure by Paul 'Trevor (ISlpp with 
7 Philip House, Heneage St, Loudon El. Puperbnek. 

of their attneks made Sir Garnet quite jumpy, 
but his nerve held and the poor dervishes could 
not really have been expected to hold against 
the massive superiority of advertising fire- 
power (although there was some difficulty in 
getting the Saatchi guns pointing in the right 
direction) and the even greater superiority of 
white blood and the values learnt on the play- 
ing-fields of the London Business School. 

It would be quite wrong to see Tyler as an 
objectionably partisan writer. First, he gives us 
almost excessive warning. “I am eternally 
grateful to the Prime Minister for agreeing to 
the interview which forms the bulk of the last 
chapter", he writes. “It is no secret that I am a 
great admirer of hers and it is in that context 
that any criticisms I have are made.” Then he 
proceeds to tell his story in a way that is never 
offensive and only occasionally cloying. So 
persuasive is he that I found myself getting 
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emotionally involved on Mrs Thatcher's side, 
desperately wanting her lo win at any rate her 
internal battle with those who were trying lo 
keep the guns pointing in the wrong direction. 

It must be understood that by this stage the 
narrative has assumed many of the characteris- 
tics of an all-purpose pnntomime/fuiry-story, 
sufficiently compendious to nllow all charac- 
ters to be amalgamated and all metaphors 
mixed. Mrs Thatcher herself was clearly both 
Cinderella and Puss-in-Bools. But an almost 
equally important character was the young 
nobleman, Lord “David and the Beanstalk 
Young. He was assisted by another romantic 
character hitherto unknown to me called 
“Laughing Tim” Bell, who had, however, 
allowed the Saatchi operation to slip out of his 
control. (This led to the unfortunate problem 
of the line-of-sight of the guns.) . 

There was a looming quasi-villain m me 


shape of Norman “The Assassin (as he is 
apparently known to his political intimates) 
Tchbit. He seemed to be mixed up in the mis- 
direction of the guns business, nnd might have 
hnd to he slain in order to free Ihe princess. 
However, it turned out thal he was not u villain 
at all, just in the wrong job. The fact that the 
princess herself hud put him there is rather 
-skated over, hut I suppose that no one enn be 
right all the time. She had come to think that he 
could not run a whelk-stull (and Conservative 
Central Office was an emporium on a bigger 
scale than this) but she had almost total faith in 
his potentiality as a philosopher king. As, 
however, the nearest he was invited to get to 
philosophy was to do some strangling down 
Chingford wny. this did not girently help. 

Without Lord David I do not know what 
would have happened. Fie got hold of ft new 
fire-plan drawn up by Laughing Tim, out- 
manoeuvred the philosopher king, who was 
probably being questioned by the Chingford 
police, and confronted those who were per- 
verting the Saatchi spirit by asking them the 
ultimate question of what they thought their 
shares would be worth on Friday morning if the 
princess were not Treed. Hnving won this test- 
ing intellectual interchange he was then able to 
move into the iilmosl unbearably moving aria, 

■ \Vc are here for one person - for her". On the 
crowning line of "IT these ads arc what she 
wants, then these nds arc what she gets”, the 
curtain was able to come down on the penulti- 
mate act and the drama was almost over. 

Mrs 'Thatcher went on to perform the feat, 
unprecedented at least since the first Reform 
Bill . of winning three consecutive general elec- 
tions. Mr Tyler pays inadequate regard to the 
effect of a split opposition under the British 
electoral system on these victories. Had 43 per 
cent of Ihe voice then guaranteed victory. 
Churchill would have had no difficulty in sur- 
viving in 1945 . Her feat is none the less remark- 
, able, and this is as good a non-analytical, 
worm’s-eye view of how it was achieved as one 
has any reason to expect. 
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Dragons Teeth 

Literature in the English Revolution 

UchMlWlldliig 

Books, said Milton, are like dragons 1 teeth that spring 
up armed men. This study took 5 at some of the armed 
men that Milton, Marvell, Browne, and Butter sent off 
to fight, and offers challenging new views on the 
Uteraturs of the English Revolution. 

812881 0, 272 pages, Clarendon Press £25.00 
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Paiadisal Marriage and Sexual Relations in the 
AgeofMilton . 

Grantham Turner 

This detailed and Incisive study of Milton's 
confrontation with his precursors and contemporaries, 
establishes him as a monumental but divided 
figure— tora betwfien radical and conservative 
mentalities, between eroticism and hatred of the flesh, 
end between patriarchal and egalitarian conceptions 
ofParadlsal marriage. 

0 19 812866 5, 300 pages, Clarendon Press £27.60 

Computation into Criticism 

A Study of Jane Austen’s Novels and an < 
Experiment in Method 

J- F.BmTOWi •/' 

In most discussions of works of English fiction, the 
wmmbneBt wonis suoh as prepositions, pronouns, 
articles, arid the verb 'to be- are overlooked, but this 
studv, based on detailed statistics, shows that in Jane 
; ; Atisren's works the rise of these little words reveals 
Mi about the way she draws character. , ; : : e 

■: o U| 812866 8-270 pages, Clarendon Press . ■■ £26.00 
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The Concise Oxford Companion 
to English Literature 

Edited by Margaret Drabbto and 

Jenny Stringer 

Based on the immensely popular and highly-regarded 
fifth edition of the 'Companion', this volume contains 
more than 6,000 updated entries, including some 

entirely new ones. „ 

0 19 866140 1, 640 pages W,BU 

The Letters of Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson 

Volume H: 1861-1870 

Edited by Cecil r. Lang Mfl® f- Shannon 

Through the letters we leam something of T ®p^“ n ’ 8 . 

poetry— 'Charge of the Light Brigade, Maud, Idylls 

Stiie King 1 , ‘Lucretius’, and others-a great deal 
about his dealings with publishers, and even more 
about his travels— Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, 

Norway, Switzerland, Auvergne, Brittany^the 
Pyrenees— and It is dear that aQ he met became part 
of him and of hte poetry. .. 

0 19 B12691 3,698 pages, Clarendon Press £40.00 

Tho Collected Lotten of. 

Thomas Hardy 

yolume VI: 1920-1826 ■ 

Edited by Ricfcaitf plttta Punly anid 
Ifiebad Mitigate 

. a great edition 

is meticulously thorough and accurate, and its aids to 
the reader are clear and comprehensive, but 

0 18 812623 9, 390 pages, Clarendon Press t f / bU 

The Failure of Gothic 

. problems of Disjunction in an , . 

.:, Eighteenth-Century LiteraiyForm ■ 

*• EUzabelliR. Kapler 

* Wstudv examines ths narrative conventions in one 

• uf the most popular and controversial pf eighteenth - 
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Brad Lei thauser 

Between Leaps 

This te the first collection of poetry by one of America's most brilliant young poBts 
to be published In Britain. It brings together a group of poena from hte two earlier 
volumes Hundreds of fireflies (1982) and Cats of the Temple (1886). His range of 
subjects is wide, and be displays great sMD in the use of traditional forms. 

019 282089 3, paper covers " tb - 9 ° 

D. J. Enright 

Collected Poems 

OnB bf the finest poets writing today, D. J. Enright needs UttietatEtrfi^oaThls 
long-awaited paperback )s a revised and greatly enlarged edition of the hardback 
Collected Poems (OUP 1981). Poems which were absent from the hardback volume 
have been restored, and a substantial group of recant poems brings the volume 
right up to date. fftQ _ 

019 282061 3, paper covers 

Charles Tomlinson 

TboRotam 

Poetre B6A8ocSrtyHe«nimoiHtetlon,i9aff 

In this new book, Charles revisits the Northern Italian coast of Liguria; where his 
earliest poems were written, ami explores, the theme of returning to the places 
which have most influenced him— Italy, Provence, the American Southwest, 

Mexico, and the Gloucestershire valley which has been hte home tor the past thirty 

years. MQK 
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Clubland and beyond 


Roy Foster 

J. P. PARRY 

Democracy n ml Religion: Gladstone und the 
Liberal Parly 1867-1875 
504pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50. 
11521 3094R4 
EDWARD HAMILTON 

The Destruction of Lord Rosebery: From the 

diary of Sir Edward Hamilton, 1894-1895 

Edited by David Brooks 

290pp. The Historians' Press, 9 Daisy Rond, 

South Woodford . London E IK. £25. 
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JOHN POY NT/. SPENCER ' 

The Red Earl: The papers of the fifth Earl 

Spencer 1835-1910 

Volume One: 1X35-1885. 328 pp. 

Volume Two: 1X85-19111. 387 pp. 

Edited by Peter Gordon 
Northamptonshire Record Society. £15 and 
£ IK (£341 the set). 

0901275 45 X 
U 901 275 52 2 

ROBERT BLAKE and 1 IUC.I1 CECH.(Edlfun) 
Salisbury: The mun and his policies 
298pp. Macmillan. £29.5(1. 

•)33VUiX7h2 

"'I here are no doubt many pliiusible arguments 
in favour of ihe course which you adopted", 
wrote the governor-general of Cunadu. Lord 
Lunsduwne. to Lord Spencer, outgoing Vice- 
roy of Ireland, when the Liberal government 
abandoned office in 1885; "but I am afraid that 
the 'historian' whose verdict wc always look 
forward to will say that you allowed yourselves 
tu be driven out by the Tories because you 
knew that disruption from within was inevit- 
able." The historians have indeed said that, 
and a great deal else. Hut what this typically 
lluiught-provoking nugget from Peter Gor- 
don's indispensable edition of Spencer's pap- 
ers principally brings home is the realization 
that late-Victorian politicians themselves anti- 
cipated the academic industry that has grown 
up around decoding their intentions. 

The profuse and proliferating evidence, the 
flumcruiis observers, the high-profile public 
rhetoric -all this allows a multiplicity of inter- 
pretations. Moreover, the cast is strictly lim- 
ited. With such n small company there is an 
irresistible desire to switch them round into 
different parts and hand out a new libretto. 
More than a decade ago, Alistair Cooke and 
John Vincent did just this in The Governing 
Passion.' Cabinet Government and party poli- 
tics in England 1885-6. Here we found a Glad- 
stone "marked for the axe" long before 1885. u 
crafty and trimming Hartington, a Randolph 
Churchill of impressive gra vitas and insight, 
while reliability and wisdom were straight- 
fhcedly attributed to the muckraking gossip. 
Henry Labouchere. 

Hie dust has since settled , and high-pol itical 
Scepticism has found its way into the textbooks 
(occasionally entirely dominating them, as in 
Michael Bentley’s iconoclastic Fabrics Without 
Democracy, reviewed in Ihe TLS of November 
9, 1984). But the interpretations stjll come - 


cynical, hermeneutic or determined. The re- 
liability of Lubouchcre is as hard to establish as 
ever. 

On a higher plane, the question remains: in the 
hist age before the professional politicians took 
over, wlint were the chief motivations of the 
actors within the charmed circle - conscious 
and unconscious? Everyone in the political 
clubland anatomized by the books under re- 
view continually reiterated a mannered weari- 
ness with office- Rosebery, Harcourt, Morlcy, 
Salisbury, most of all Gladstone. But when one 
gets past the dcfcnce-works of harmless self- 
dcccption. necessary cant and Tmliopian duti- 
fulness, whal lies behind? 

Cooke and Vincent concentrated on the 
broking of parallel ambitions among a highly 
talented Clitc, in n professional world which 
should be seen as an enclosed community, ana- 
logous to the City or un Oxbridge college, 
rather than a forum polarized by ideological 
distinctions. (Too easily defined as nco-Pelcr- 
huusc nihilism, (his view is quite as assimilable 
to okl-fnshioned Marxism.) But such a view 
neither contradicts other interpretations nor 
exhausts (he possibility of new ones, which will 
occur ns long as research students receive 
grants. Tile third Marquis of Salisbury would 
not have liked (his. According to Ins daughter 
Gwendolen, in a marvellous essay now pub- 
lished for the first lime by Lord Blnkc and 
Hugh Cecil. 

He disliked the type of history which is becoming 
increasingly common nnd popular: that in which the 
Tucts n re gathered round sonic central idea or ideas or 
the author, und wherein their effect in supporting or 
,in throwing doubt upon his theories is the aspect in 
which they arc almost exclusively considered. “I 
want to know whnt happened, not what the man 
thinks", would he his irritable comment. 

Sntishury would not have appreciated J. P. 
Pu try’s dense, heavyweight and deeply absorb- 
ing study of GlndsEnnian Liberalism. In a 
sense, Democracy and Religion: Gladstone and 
the Liberal Party 1867-1875 uses the structure 
of Cooke and Vincent's Governing Passion lo 
point a different moral. The first half of the 
book is an analysis - intellectual, interpreta- 
tive, full of insight - of men and ideas. The 
second half treats political issues and actions in 
the light of the earlier emphases and conclu- 
sions. The overall effect is to reinterpret the 
preoccupations (and eventual failure) of 
Gladstonian Liberalism, restoring the import- 
ance of religious priorities and abstract moral 
purposes. 

This is neither as crude nor as reactionary as 
it may sound. Parry's range of reading and 
breadth of reference are awe-inspiring. His 
work, like that of David Bebbington in The 
Nonconformist Conscience and David Hemp- 
ton in Methodism and Politics, not only delates 
religious predisposition to political practice, 
but attempts to reconstitute the elements of a 
political culture. Tt makes possible several new 
perceptions, notably regarding the way that 
Irish issues (Disestablishment, education, 
eventually Home Rule) were translated into 
English terms, ft is useful to see Gladstone’s 
Irish university plans scuppered as much by 
English reactions as by Irish condemnation. 


Parry is particularly good on demonstrating the 
compatibility of High-churchmanship and 
Liberalism (though when it came to the pinch, 
Gladstone's late defence of Church of England 
Establishment turned out to be weak, un- 
theoretical, and contingent upon immediate 
political considerations). His treatment of the 
Whig-Liberal pedigree is full of insight. There 
is a valuable restoration of Carlyle to the place 
he must occupy in any profile of the intellectual 
history of mid- Victorian Britain. 

However, there is not always a convincing 
overlap between the spheres of intellectual and 
political activity. According to Parry, the 
Victorian “statesman's task" may be defined in 
terms of condemning “working-class propensi- 
ty to strike, breed, and drink excessively; 
middle-class cultural narrowness and obses- 
sion with profit; upper-class -decadence and 
political apathy”. But none of the footnote 
authorities cited for this conclusion (Arnold, 
Greg, Kingsley, Hughes, Trollope, etal) was a 
politician; nnd the thread spun between ideas 
and action does not always stretch the distance. 

In many ways. Parry is better on particular- 
ities tlinn generalizations, whose dangers he 
specifically realizes. There is a first-rate section 
on “Perceptions of Gladstone" (“Tory as he 
was - High Churchman ns he is, and revolu- 
tionist as he will be", according to Bouverio in 
1866). But when the conclusion dramatically 
presents the Home Rule crisis of 1886 as the 
direct result of tension evident in the 1867-74 
period, one shares Salisbury's disquiet about 
historical pattern-making. Between the de- 
cline of Gladstonian Liberalism into disunity in 
1874-5, and the arrival of Home Rule on the 
political agenda at the end of 1885, a decade 
intervened - about which Parry’s study is 
necessarily silent. But during these ten years 
too much happened in Westminster, in the 
constituencies, and across (lie Irish Sea, for the 
effects of day-to-day contingency to be So airily 
abandoned. Leaving aside high-political rival- 
ries, the Liberal split over Home Rule for Ire- 
land in 1886 certainly relates to tensions within 
the party’s ideology twenty years previously - 
several of them to do with religion. But it has at 
least as much to do with (he immediate and 
unforeseen effects of Pamellism, Davitlism, 
lrlsh-America rampant, agricultural crisis, and 
franchise extension. This does not negate Par- 
ry's basic thesis, but it makes it necessarily 
limited. He has none (he less.wriUen a study of 
impressive intelligence, forcefulness and origi- 
nality. 

Unlike, for instance, J. C. D. Clark’s 
attempt to reassert non-secular priorities in the 
world of political action, Parry’s study embo- 
dies an extremely wide range of reference; and 
this includes several politicians’ diaries. The 
usefulness of these varies. But there is genera] 
agreement that “Eddy" Hamilton’s wordy 
Boswellizing of Gladstone and others in the 
1880s and 1890s constitutes an important 
source; his diaries for the early 1880s have 
already been edited by Dudley Bahlman, and 
have been widely used. 

Whal historians have in general been less 
ready to say is that Hamilton emerges as an 
obtuse toady, afflicted with an Old Etonian 
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obsession which makes the Lyttelton-Hari 
Davis letters look almost sane. Certainly t|J 
selection from his 1894-5 diary now presented 
by David Brooks in The Destruction of Lord 
Rosebery is full of giveaways about his priori- 
ties. If Rosebery’s horse wins the Derby, “I 
don't much care what happens. Rosebery will 
have achieved the greatest feat (in its way) of 
any Prime Minister; and perhaps then the 
sooner he is out of the present impossible and 
uncomfortable state of things the better . . 
Hamilton is happiest anxiously reckoning the 
balance of Etonians vis-d-vis Harrovians 
around the Cabinet table, or eagerly advising 
his adored chief on matters like Stephen Glad- 
stone’s claims to the Deanery of Winchester 
(“He has got quite average ability - indeed his 
father thinks it far above the average -and he is 
a very strong liberal .... The principal draw- 
back to his being given preferment of that kind 
is his appearance, which is certainly not pre- 
possessing.”) On the other hand, as Brooks 
points out, where Hamilton makes an impor- 
tant error of calculation in preparing the 1894 
Budget, the incident does not find its way inlo 
his complacent daily record. 

But this does not detract from the interest of 
the diary, and it is useful to have an accessible 
sequel to the years covered by Bahlman. 
Moreover, Brooks’s introductory treatment of 
the Rosebery government (five chapters, mak- 
ing up nearly half of the volume) provides the 
real meat of the book. The Harcourt-Rose- 
bery rivalry for succession to the Liberal pre- 
miership after Gladstone, the baroque Rose- 
bery neurosis, the significance of taxation pol- 
icy in 1894 (and the underrated influence of 
Lewis Harcourt) receive deft and perceptive 
analysis. Military and public expenditure, two 
rocks on which Liberalism foundered in 1895. 
are shown to hold out ominous portents for the 
future. Brooks stops his analysis too short; one 
wishes for more retrospect to the early 1890s, 
and liis treatment tends to be austerely be- 
haviourist. But his thoughtful commentary 
places Hamilton's naive observations in a set- 
ting which enhances them possibly more than 
their due. 

An important figure in the Harcourt-Rost- 
bery saga, and in Hamilton’s world generally, 
was the fifth Earl Spencer. Gladstone charac- 
teristically told him that he would have recom- 
mended him as his successor in 1894, had (he 
Queen asked him directly, but that he could 
not mention him when an oblique approach 
was made through her secretary. Such a sce- 
nario could have been invented by' Trollope,, 
and so could Spencer. Hamilton rated him as 
the most efficient Admiralty First Lord eveffd 
"second-rate" overall); but his importance in 
Ireland in the early 1880s was far greater, as* 
decisive and intelligent Viceroy with a wife 
who had a good political head and a sbsfp 
appreciation of PameUite talents. They both 
realized that moderate Home Rule need fright- 
en no one, and contrary to the rumours put 
about by infuriated Unionists, Spence/ 
readied his own conclusions about the necessi- 
• ty of some kind of measure more or less at the 
same time as Gladstone. Clarification of this 
point is not the least of the services rendered lo 
his subject by Peter Gordon, whose immacu- 
late editing of a wide range of Spencer material 
has provided a genuinely important new source 
for the 1880s and 1890s. (His Appendix also 
provides a useful guide to the papers, pending 
their cataloguing by the British Library.) 

, In some ways, the Spencer volumes take us 
still further into the familiar, slightly Stuffy 
atmosphere of late- Victorian Liberal drawing- 
rooms, Gladstone trumpets' on' about Peels 
government, 1 the 'horrors of staying at Hawar- 
den are feelingly recounted ("Poor dear Mrs 
. Gladstone and the daughters, although most 
kind, and all meaning excellently, or 0 vet T 
strange, ahd the girls utterly devoid of all con* 
sidetation for their guests.”) Blit , there Is a 
welcome 1 ((stringency 'in Spencer’s 
observations, as in his dislike for the HamiUPJJ 
ctrelp "swinging the censer” around the Grand 
Old Man. .The material about Dublin Casw 
and |it4 surveillance mechanisms js genuinely 
important; the implicit portrait of deliberately 
uhp^teutious Vifhiggery; is memorable. 
Goi^on's introductions .are models of (hpR 
'* nifty ; ' "'■* ... . v "• ' .' \ 

In- the second of these,. Gordon quotes *! 
classio piece of bitchciy from Arthur BalC°^i 
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be done in this country by a noble presence fronts general questions of interpretation in an 
a great hereditary position and fine per- important general treatment of foreign policy 


m ] record, assisted by no intellectual parts of 
my kind! It is really very remarkable. Such a 
«eet and even such a beautiful chartacter, 
aod no ability at all.” This carries the authentic 
w tc of Cecil brutality, frequently captured in 
Robert Blake and Hugh Cecil’s collection of 
essays on Salisbury. In the Cecil world, even 
alter rapprochement with the Liberal Union- 
Bts in 1886, their leader the Marquess of Hart- 
irglon remained “the man who betrayed Gor- 
(jon" (and the agonized fifteenth Earl of Der- 
by, uncertainly shifting between Conservative 
aJd Liberal administrations, was crisply refer- 
red lo at Hatfield as "Titus Oates"). This strain 
ol robust abuse provides some of the entertain- 
ment in a fascinating collection; still more 
comes from the observations of Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil, in the essay already referred to, 
where her father emerges as a Jane Austen 
creation. 

When he found himseir sitting next to a stranger or 
n acquaintance, his first reflection was “How bored 
ihey will be" - with the inevitably resulting convic- 
tion of how bored he himself would be. He often 
protested on the grounds of compassion against the 
hsue of a proposed invitation: “Poor man, what has 
kc done that you should nsk him? - he will feel 
himseir bound to accept and he will be so bored;" 
Conversational enjoyment was all but Impossible 
under such circumstances. 

For connoisseurs of late-Victorian political 
biography a unique place has long been occu- 
pied by Lady Gwendolen’s uncompleted Life 
of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, tough, feline 
and funny in the Cecil manner. The tone is well 
sustained in Hugh Cecil’s essay about his great- 
aunt, sympathetically analysing the .nature of 
her masterpiece, and the reasons why it was 
never completed. Further biographical insight 
into Salisbury himself is provided by F. M. L. 
Thompson’s absorbing treatment of his land- 
holdings - particularly concentrating on the 
surprising picture of Salisbury as an urban 
landlord. Other pieces in the collection are 


and domestic finance, while E. D. Steele de- 
monstrates the significance of Salisbury’s ex- 
perience of government in microcosm at the 
India Ofice in 1866-7 and 1874-8. John 
France’s essay on Salisbury and the Unionist 
Alliance is a clever reversal of many assump- 
tions usually taken as read; he shows a Tory 
party firmly set on fusion, needing and angling 
for Whigs before Whigs looked for refuge from 
Gladstone. This carries much conviction, as 
does Dr France's treatment of Irish policy (it- 
self owing much to Andrew Gailey’s pioneer- 
ing work, recently published as Ireland and the 
Death of Kindness: The experience of construc- 
tive Unionism 1890-1905). France strikes 
energetically around him at predecessors who 
have in his view got the Conservative-Liberal 
Unionist balance wrong, and scores some good 
hits. 

Otherwise, these essays delineate Salis- 
bury's principled pessimism, seen early on in 
his journalism, but adulterated by the trim- 
ming enforced by nearly two decades of politic- 
al power. (He told Lytton, apropos the latter’s 
disastrous Indian policy, that absolute dogmat- 
ism was always a mistake outside the sphere of 
religion.) A certain degree of enigma inevit- 
ably remains. Salisbury’s reputation, and his 
interest, owes much to his own articulateness - 
reflected in the pithy articles poured out for the 
journals in his days as an impoverished youn- 
ger son, as well as in the outrageous tons mots 
of a heyday spent ipataitl les bourgeois. One 
such celebrated comment, on the idea of repre- 
sentative parish councils, deserves quotation: 
“If, among the many duties the modern state 
undertakes, the duty of amusing the rural 
population should be included, I should rather 
recommend a circus or something of that 
kind." Irony apart, the astute manipulation of 
rhetorical bread and circuses would become 
the stock-in-trade of fin-tle-sidcle Conscr- 


Kwnags - particularly concentrating on tne votism. ■ 

surprising picture of Salisbury as an urban Equally seriously, Salisbury remarked: 
landlord. Other pieces in the collection are “Representative bodies are the fashion of the 
wuallv- datmauis hed . pqjabb? . AWUgsinst ^fashion it is allpost impossi- 

ters essay on diplomatic history, which con- blc to argue." Edward Hamilton used the same 

Wrong but romantic 


concept to account for the Unionist victory in 
1895. “I am sure that among the contributing 
causes is the fashion nf Conservatism. Flic up- 
per classes in recent years have become much 
more Conservative, and the fashion which they 
set fillers down from one class to another." 
This raises questions of political language 
which preoccupy Parry's study, as well as pos- 
ing the problem of Liberalism's loss of that 
hegemony which it had apparently created by 
the 1870s. In 1894, Hamilton describes Glad- 
stone at Hawarden, “never ceasing rejoicing at 
feeling himself a free man. He made one re- 
mark with great emphasis, and that related to 
the ‘dass-riddedness' of this country. He 
thought it was marvellous how the country had 
stood it." Parry points out that Liberal anx- 
ieties about “class" and its divisiveness sought 
answers in spiritual reconciliation rather than 
in economic or bureaucratic readjustment. 

Late nineteenth-century Cecilian Conser- 
vatism took a more materialist line, and was 
accordingly more successful ; other elements in 
the party combined this with adept obeisances 
to popular opinion (on occasion collectivist as 
well as imperialist) in a manner that has not yet 
been effectively analysed. Huxley violently ac- 
cused Gladstone of “slavishly following aver- 
age opinion jwhen| government by average 
opinion is merely a circuitous method of going 
to the devil”. Salisbury, who would have 
agreed, proved more adept at capitalizing oil 
“average opinion” than, anyone could have 
anticipated. Early on in his Quarterly Review 
days he had decided that the basic political 
battle was one “not of parlies but of classes”; 
“the struggle between property, be its amount 
small or great, and mere numbers". Yet the 
process wherehy so much small property aban- 
doned Liberalism for Conservatism remains 
largely unexplored. There lias been much his- 
torical concentration oil Salisbury, his col- 
leagues and his opponents; the books under 
review are notable additions to a distinguished 
genre. But rather less attention has been paid 
to “average opinion": and this may contain 
many of the answers lo the questions raised by 
• seism jp shifts in political culture and pqlilipal 

affiliation? then as now. 
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For all lt$ Jate nineteenth-century brashness 
•d bravura, Victorian England never really 

a uite where it was going. Ip one guise , it 
into the future alorig the railway-lines 
progress, pioneering improvement, re-; 
world, and conquering an empire. 
““I in another, it was repelled by the present, 
of the future, and sought solace in the 
Pleven clothing its brand new legislature, its 
ra ^ Wfl y stations, and its sewage works in all the 
^chronistic panoply of- the Gothic Revival. * 
From the EgUnton Tournament at the begln- 
,"®8pf the Queen’s reign to the A rts an 4 Crafts 
“jove merit at the end, of it, -the enchantments 
of the Middle 1 Ages beguiled and bewitched 
generations of Victorians. And of 
go group yvas this more true than of the Young 
. optiand Mbvement, which sought to revive a. 

yprlc^ that had never in fact existed, 

; erupted briefly on to the cultural and 


$£eneof the 1840s, and which has been 
:^m°fably described by fcobert Blake as “the 
ff^^'NlQ^cpient translated by Cambridge 
IntQ.jxiiitics’Y ' 

- Kjchard Faber's stylish and suggestive book J 
td .treat - this : exotic, grdup at full. 
•'3 Ba ^^bt^ei dentral. figures' were nalye. 

‘ mhi ' 1 aristocrats; Who had b£eh ■ 

.F^jnppr^rics at Ttiofi and Cambridge, and 
J {Bp ‘Wd: tbemsislvis' i together again in the • 
p£l84 L Tbere Was Lord Jqhn Map' • 
Dukeof Rutl&iWv- : ; 

: S ^rorriaritic figure. strajght from the 

Scbttv ^ThCre Was George s 


inconsistent and Byronic. 

Between them, these three poured out art!- I 
cles and pamphlets, poems and books, mostly 1 
of very indifferent quality. But it was their j 
contact with two other figures that transformed 
their musings into a movement. The first was 
the Rev Frederick William Faber, a leading 
disciple of John Henry Newman, who was 
obsessed with the fear that the Church was in 
danger - yet again. And the second was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, who soon became their leader 
in Parliament, and who immortalized his 
friends in his three matchless novels of high 
politics, high society and high spirits, Con- 
ingsby , Sybil and Tancred. 

All these men were addicted to the politics of 
nostalgia, and haled the developments of their 
day, especially liberalism, utilitarianism, 
democracy, the middle classes, industry and 
manufacturing. Instead-, they espoused mon- 
asticism, feudalism and paternalism, taking as 
their heroes Archbishop Laud, Charles I and 
James II, Ihe Jacobites. Bolingbroke and 
Byron. Chivalrous, romantic and absurdly 
quixotic, they looked to a revived Church, a 
strengthened monarchy, a reinvigoraled ans- • 
tocracy and a contented proletariat as the best 
hope For future salvation and stability, -.j 

But they did not get very far. Their policies- 

which included the placing of maypoles in ev- 
ery village to alleviate social distress, and the 
revival of the Royal Touch to brjng the mon- 
archy back into CIoser.contRCt with the people- 
. were met with widespread ridicule ^and incre- , 
dullty, and even DUraelfs novels did not sell 
particularly well. Although the Young Eng- 
lariders provided one more obstacle for Pee on 
his road to parliamentary, martyrdom, they 
could claim no major political | achievement tp 

^AboV^li; Ihey lacked unity of f 11 * 101 * 
firmness of purpose. A week may be a lohg 
time in twentieth-cenlyry politics, but in. the 
1840s four yeats' of fecCentric postering and ■ 

: rebelfous.gesluies for ' 

(hM callow coterie! to -acconiplish anything. 


DANZIGER’S TRAVELS: 
BEYOND FORBIDDEN 
FRONTIERS 
NickDanzig^r 

Danziger's Travels is a rarity -a book 
by a genuine traveller of our own 

I day who made an extraordinary 
journey. His eighteen-month 
overland trek to Peking was made 
without dictionaries or guidebooks, 
for £1000 -a fraction of the travel 
fellowship he was given by the 
Churchill Trust. He walked and 
hitch-hiked through southern 
Turkey and the Iran of the 
Ayatollahs, entered Afghanistan 
with a convoy of Chinese weapons, 
and in Pakistan and China travelled 
by horse, camel, tractor, and local 
bus. He spent time in Tibet , and 
walked into Bhutan. His bonk is 
altogether riveting and 
unforgettable- and profusely 
illustrated with his excellent colour 
and black and white photographs. 

0 246130253 £14.05 

I LIGHT A CANDLE 
Gena Turgel 

Born in Poland in 1923, Gena 
Turgel spent the war years in 
concentration camps and was 
, liberated from Belsen in April 1945 
by a young British sergeant who fell 
1 in love with her instantly, and 
I married her six months later. They 
I. have never been separated since. 

Ifsight a Candle is Gena Turgel's 
I autobiography- a harrowing story, 
I but also one of love and 


They found it difficult to put forward an agreed 
programme, they split irrevocably over the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, and they were further 
undermined when Faber went over to Rome. 

Not surprisingly, Disraeli gradually distanced 
himself from these politically pubescent col- 
leagues, who lacked his slaying power and his 
genius for survival and success. 

All this is pleasantly enough told, aud the 
author’s family piety - he is the great-great- 
nephew of Father Faber— does not blind him to 
the very considerable limitations of the group 
whose antics and activities he so vividly 
evokes. He is particularly successful in con- 
veying their rich and preposterous amalgam of 
ecclesiastical flummery, historical make- 
believe and social self-deception; and he cap- 
tures the tone of unfulfilled homosexuality and 
rampant misogyny, sublimated into religious 
bigotry, by which such obscurantist groups 
seem invariably to be blighted. . 

Indeed . in the end , Young England achieved 
even less than Faber would have us believe . On 
the social habits, aesthetic values, political 
opinions and moral sensibilities of their time, 

. the impact of the group was never more than 
minimal. And, in the light of the work of 
Robert Blake, Maurice Cowling and JPaul 
Smith, it is simply absurd for the nulhor to 
claim, that Disraeli’s mature policies of social 
and parliamentary reform wore the long- 
intended implementation of his deeply held 
Young England beliefs. , 

: -Throughout this, excessively well-disposed 
book, what is basically lacking is any real sense 
of historical perspective. There is no attempt to t 
see Young England fojr what it actually was - 
namely one more ephemeral episode from that 
• long catalogue of forlorn hopes and tr oglodytie 
.’ immaturity, which runs from Jacobitism. via . 

, - the Fourth Party, to Belloc and Chesterton, . 
gnd on t6 the Young (and sometimes.nol so 
young) Fogeys' of our own time. "Stripped of 
their period charm" . Richard Faber rather im- . 
m pfausiblyinforrns'us, Y6vtng EuglonclTcafl still c 
be taken seriously today, 11 But l}y whom? . 


regeneration. 

ILLUSTRATED 0246131519 £9.95 

THE LEN DEIGHTON 
COMPANION 
Edward MiTward- 
Oliver 

Sales of Len Deighton’s books run 
inlo millions, and his Game \ Set and 
Match trilogy is being filmed by 
Granada Television. This book, 
which comprehensively covers every 
aspect of his work and contains a 
special interview with him, is for his 
' tremendous following world-wide. 

0246132310 112.95 

THE POWER 
OEDREAMS 
Brian Inglis 

Why do we dream? How do dreams 
serve as inspiration for writers, 
playwrights, poets, artists and 
composers? What is their role in 
daily problem-solving? What 
evidence is there for second sight in 
dreams? What can dreams tell us 
about the future? In this wide- 
ranging and stimulating brick, Brian 
Inglis describes recent scientific 
research into ^dreaming, and 
proclaims die empirical case both for 
the psychic. component in dreanriB 
and for their imaginative value in 
terms or guidance, inspiration and 
problem-solving. 

.0246129255 £12.93 
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Decolonizing the Arricnn Mind 
294pp. Ijigns: Pern; distributed by Sun door, 
IJCM Dnx 4fi5H. London W<’ I N 3XX. £25 
(psipcrbiick, £12.50). 
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Aquarlerof a century has now pnssed since the 
majority of African nations gained political 
independence, and observers both inside and 
outside Africa are assessing the results. Chin- 
weizu. a Nigerian wlio signs his essays with a 
single name, finds the achievements nf inde- 
pendent Africa disappointing. Both the United 
Stales and the Soviet Union, he notes, accom- 
plished substantial industrial transformations 
in roughly thirty years, but African efforts at 
nation-building and economic development 
have yielded little in comparison. Hie prob- 
lem, Chinweizu believes, is that the colonial 
mentality still lies like a fog on the African 
consciousness. Only if the African mind is 
freed from alien control, he argues, cun Afri- 
can creativity he released toerealc a renovated 
African culture that is consistent with both 
its own traditions and the demands of an 
industrial economy. 

Decohiming ihc African Miiul is a collection 
of newspaper columns, articles, hook reviews, 
letters to the editor, and speeches written by 
L'hinwci/ii between 1‘WIIaiul 19K7. Despite the 
diverse origins of the essays, (he collection as u 
whole displays a remarkable consistency of 
thought. The hook is dedicated to W. P.. B. Du 
Boi*s, Marcus Garvey, Chcikli Anla Diop, 
Atriilcar Cabral and Frantz Pa non. thinkers 
whose influence is evident in the essays. Chin* 
weizu is well equipped to challenge the West 
nit its own intellectual ground. Mis academic 
background includes mat hematics, history, 
philosophy, economics and American studies 
ui the Stale University of New York at Buffalo 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. Since returning to Nigeria, he has edited 
a literary journal, published I wdbtHiks of poet- 
ry. written history and literary criticism, and 
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served as economies and business editor for the 
Lagos Guardian. 

Although these essays are aimed primarily at 
African audiences. Western readers will find 
Chinwci/u's ideas stimulating mid provoca- 
tive. in part because lie often rejects 
approaches that are currently fashionable in 
the West. While Western historians are con- 
centrating on peasants and proletarians, he fo- 
cuses on great men and great civilizations. 
While Western writers and critics explore the 
forms and uses of language, he colls for heroic 
literature and didactic criticism. While West- 
ern scholars play down rucial differences, he 
emphasizes racial categories. Chinwcizu's 
views are reminiscent of ideas that were [icing 
advocated in the Western nations when they 
were undergoing their own industrial trans- 
formations. And that, of course, is his point: 
Africans should focus on ideas that help them 
to create an industrial culture. The intellectual 
fashions of the post-industrial West may he 
irrelevant or detrimental to Africnn needs. 

Chinweizu believes that colonial historio- 
graphy, which taught (hat Africans had contri- 
buted nothing to their own nr any other civil- 
ization, encouraged a passivity and fatalism 
among African intellectuals, who have come to 
sec progress in terms of importing ideas and 
goods from the West. To counter Ibis, he pro- 
poses the study of Africuii history ns a kind of 
cultural therapy. Mis decolonized history 
would he dlilist. nationalist and racially con- 
scious. The elitist strain is evident in his emph- 
asis on great civilizations, especially the liter- 
ate cultures of ancient Egypt and (he middle 
Niger. Mis nationalism is revealed in his 
admiration for empire-huilders such ns the 
Pharaohs of Egypt and Sliakn of the Zulu. The 
finul component is a racial consciousness that 
presents the history of Africa in terms of black 
achievement and white efforts at destabiliz- 
ation and hegemony. In his view, Africa has 
been righting a fourteen-century war against 
Arab hegemony and a five-century war against 
the Europeans. He nevertheless avoids blam- 
ing all iff Africa's troubles On outsiders, advo- 
cating instead an analysis of (he ways in which 
Africa's Elites have contributed to its plight. 

Whatever victories Africans may have won 
against their invaders, Chinwelzu argues that 
they have lost the cultural battle. Educated 
African Elites, lie believes, are (rapped in 
Western paradigms of thought, and even those 
who rebel against the colonial legacy do so by 
embracing Marxism or militant Islam,, both 
products of white civilization. The results have 


been a loss of self-esteem among African intel- 
lectuals and a decline of cultural and political 
initiative. To counter these problems, Chin- 
weizu calls for a "communal exorcism” of alien 
influences, lie wants to drive white invaders, 
Arabs und Afrikaners alike, from African soil 
ami create a new literate and scientific culture 
' which serves African objectives. He remains 
vague as to what those objectives are, but they 
certainly include economic and military power. 

Literature, he believes, should serve nation- 
alist and pan-African causes. Because litera- 
ture provides a common idiom for commun- 
ication and expression, it can facilitate dia- 
logue among Africans about their history and 
destiny. It should affirm African cultural 
identity, celebrate important events in African 
history and illuminate ongoing social trans- 
formations. Above all, it should show that the 
formation nf nations and civilizations is a 
willed act, and not a product of fate. To accom- 
plish these goals, he urges African writers to 
avoid the stylistic obscurity that characterizes 
Euro-modernist literature as well as the pro- 
letarian focus and wooden style of Marxist 
writing. 

Literary critics have their own contributions 
In make to nil Africnn cultural renaissance. 
Modern critical theory, with its emphasis on 
the autonomy of the text, is seen by Chinweizu 
as an effort to strip literature of its social rele- 
vance and power. Marxist criticism, with its 
claims to proletarian univcrsalism. is, he be- 
lieves. incapable of understanding uniquely 
African problems and themes. He wants Afri- 
can literary criticism to situate literary works 
within the history and literary traditions of its 
African audiences and to illuminate the social 
and philosophical issues that the works 
address, l ie wants scholars with strong pan- 
Africunist hearings to re-evaluate contempor- 
ary African literature from an Afro-centric 
perspective. 

Cultural nationalism cannot flower, Chin- 
weizu believes, until Africa is free from cultu- 
ral control mechanisms that impede its creativ- 
ity 1 . One of them Is the Nobel Prize, which he 
calls n “bewitching instrument for Euro- 
Imperialist intellectual hegemony”. It tempts 
African writers to write for European critics 
rather than for African audiences. In contrast 
to the African intellectuals who rejoiced at 
Wole Soyinka's recent Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture, Chinweizu sees it as a case of “the unde- 
sirable rewarding the unreadable". A similar 
institution is (he Olympic Games, which, he 
argues, extend European hegemony over 
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! E n the old simple days of African art-collecting, 
what are now referred to hi Shoowa cut-pile , 
; embroideries used to be called Kuba cloths or 
■ Kuba Velvets; for so fine wa$ the raised raffia 
work on these intriguing textiles, with their 
.;. tight yet idio&yncratl c geometrical designs, that 
it felt like velvet. to the (ouch. The other great 
. ' textiles to Conte Out of (he -Kuba kingdom art.." 
what used lobe called Kuba sk irtsbuf which, in j ; 
^heir turh. we Have had to learn id call hy their 
proper name, Ngo ngo women’s danct-skirt *. 1 
With (heir intmense length {iip hi 50 feet) arid 
their whimskalalteniaijpiBofsimpllCiiyarltl 
• ghesn striking portrait uftlw man trt his ■-<. • complexity, ofderarid mtidotrinri^; these- 
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ning of Shaowa Design as a sequence of a 
hundred or so excellent reproductions uninter- 
rupted by any text: the sensitive printing, 
which uses a discreet formalized shadow to 
give body to (he cloths, makes (he book good 
value even before the reader has read a word of 
the text. This is fortunate since the text makes 
many assertions that are open to question, sup- 
ported by pages of comparative diagrams 
which often seem to lead to quite opposite 
conclusions to those of. the author, 
i Meurant is .an artist and an enthusiast: many 
of. the cloths illustrated' in this; monograph 
come from his own collection. His enthusiasm 
transmits itself well when he describes the 
makers and tjtc techniques of embroidery, yet 
when he conics ,10. the problematic business of 
graphic analysis in his extended section on 
■morph agent-sis” he js too firone to improvise 
his Own- links tuid connections, relying on a 
limited range of secondary spaces. There is no 
, evidence of firsthand fieldwork to support his 
; riieoiKii. A( the heart or hi* argument is, the 
’preiplss that; design elements, must ail bq the 
fesyUs of in Elucric^, Cvcn simplc gco metrics | 
Jropcsj^d on thd loiengc rind the.ctieyron. 
„ He diesEumppan inntientses for such design 
^ chtetiuerbQSkd : pqttbrri' and 
i { f* M1 ck»s*c U M urat comcldcrires mord on 
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sport. Africans should stop feeling flattered to 
be guests of European institutions that mas- 
querade as world institutions. They should 
offer their own literary prizes and transform 
the Olympics into the world games that they 
claim to be. Finally, he proposes a Black- 
World League of Nations to help Africa escape 
the hegemony of the European-dominated 
United Nations and the Arab-influenced Orga- 
nization of African Unity. 

The goal of all this cultural nationalism is to 
build up the confidence of African intellectuals 
and unleash African creativity to create indust- 
rial societies. Chinweizu is contemptuous of 
African governments which build expensive 
infrastructures with borrowed funds and then 
expect “development" to occur. He likens 
them to the cargo cults of Melanesia in which 
natives built piers and airstrips jn the belief that 
ships and planes loaded with manufactured 
goods would automatically follow. The result 
of “cargo-cult maldevelopment", he notes, is 
that most African- nations are in debt peonage 
to the West. He believes that industrialization 
is fundamentally a cultural and social trans- 
formation that can be attained only with 
tremendous effort. The capitalists and com- 
missars who led those transformations in the 
West had to overcome a seemingly endless 
storm of social resistance in order to create 
industrial cultures. African leaders, he be- 
lieves, must do the same if modernization is to 
occur. 

But those who would focus on the achieve- 
ments of great civilizations and great powers 
should also look at the people who bear the 
costs. The Pharaohs could not have built their 
magnificent monuments without the labour of 
innumerable peasants and slaves. Shaka'sZulu 
Empire was the product of both genius and 
tyranny. The industrial West was built on 
crushed peasantries and exploited workers. 
Ironically, in underplaying the burdens that his 
vision would place on Africa's rural communi- 
ties, Chinweizu overlooks the creative energy 
of the very places where the colonial mentality 
is weakest. Agricultural economists are not 
suggesting that the common 'African pradw 
. of interplanting up to twenty different crops i# 
a single field represents a stunning achieve- 
ment in scientific and ecological understand- 
ing. Similarly, uni lineal kinship systems de- 
veloped in rural villages represent triumphs of 
African social thought. Perhaps it Is I* 1 * 
peasants of rural Africa, even more than the 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt, who will provide 
the inspiration for Africa’s future. 


direction make nice patterns. 

Read abstractly (and other readings a* 
largely conjectural) Kuba design builds tip* 
fairly strict grid, most often based on the lattice 
and lozenge, and shoots it through with intef- 
ference patterns, occasionally subverting tl* 
whole system with some unexpected elemen 
or an an anomalous colour. That there are 
ways of “reading" contained within these 
signs seems certain, yet we are in don 8 e J! . 
research territory very similar to that «ni 
trapped the eager Mrs Meyrovitz when s» 
questioned informants among the Ashante 
to the, significance of the ribbed and cur ', 
designs on Akan gold weights. Most Aln« 
like to please and were happy 1° ® n t 
Meyrovltz’s theories. How could they but j 
“ yes" to a question like “This spiral wtthWP 
coming out must be something to do wit • 
power of the sun; am I ;on the right lin 

Thus the obliging informants whom shewn** 
• in her introduction!; to Ashanti Gold- HWg . 
helped her out of kindness to write pag 
nonsense. • ; ■ ' ; 

' Perhaps all we can say is that there iS". . 

■tn f ha nn«.jklll(i» »ka Anndlflble eleH 1 * 11 
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Ike islands of the Pacific have long been sites 
of Western desire and disillusionment: para- 
tfse recovered and lost, over and. over. The 
most recent Pacific falls from innocence are 
political. Vanuatu (formerly the New Heb- 
rides) makes initial contact with the Soviets. 

Hk Melanesian independence movement in 
New Caledonia sends a delegation to Libya. 

New Zealand bans American ships carrying 
atomic arms and is excluded from the ANZUS 
alliance. France's nuclear tests are widely de- 
nounced, the “Rainbow Warrior" sunk. Au- 
stralia ejects Libyans. Throughout the region, 
nimours circulate about the KGB and CIA. 

The coup d'itat in Fiji last May was another 
sign of trouble in paradise. Acting on behalf of 
a Native Fijian minority, and with the sym- 
pathy of the Great Council of Chiefs, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sitiveni Rabuka ousted at gun- 
point a recently elected cabinet led by Timoci 
flBvadra and favourable to the Fijian Indian 
majority. Fiji had been a model Third World 
nation, relatively prosperous, democratically 
viable, a pro-Western bulwark. On his visit Inst 
autumn, Pope John Paul called its multiracial 
society "a symbol of hope in the world”. Col- 
onel Rabuka (quickly dubbed “Rambo" by the 
press) changed that. He was clearly not trou- 
bled by constitutional niceties and did not 
shrink from inciting violent intimidation of the 
Indian population. The Fijian Republic began 
to resemble a stereotypical Latin American 
country ruled by junta, or a one-party Afri- 
can State. 

Most press reports of these events have been 
superficial. Readers of the New York Times, 
for example, were told little about the ousted 
cabinet except that it was supported by Fijian 
Indians. (The cabinet consisted of seven Indi- 
-MUOSkfiysjiatLve Fijians, including tire f rime. 
Minister.) Nowhere was it mentioned that 
Bavadra's new government, perceived as 
“leftist" in some quarters, posed an obstacle to 
plans for relocating New Zealand bases in Fiji. 
(The widespread suspicions of CIA complicity 
in the coup thus made at least symbolic sense.) 
Accounts of a purely racial conflict, Indians 
against Fijians, glossed over long-standing dif- 
ferences between major native power bases. 
(Bavadra is from western Viti Levu, a tradi- 
tional centre of Fijian resistance to the domi- 
nant chiefly structures of the east.) Press re- 
ports mlsked the appeal of the Labour-oriented 
Bavadra government to younger voters of both 
ra«s. That the new order posed a popular 
threat to older oligarchies and to the departing 
Alliance Party, widely , suspected of corrup- 
tion, was all but invisible. 

It is too early to expect a full account of last 
May's events. For now, cautious outsiders will 
have to suspend judgment while paying atten- 
tion to whatever concrete, informed accounts 
horn the region are available. Ronald Wright’s 
Well-researched travel book, On Fiji Islands, a 
view of the situation just prior to Rabuka *s 
takeover, offers a good introduction to Fijian 
culture and history. Events have overtaken the 
hook. Its optimistic conclusions are shadowed. 

• And it istardj after the coup, not to-be trou- 
bled byits selective image of island society. But 
despite the'sfe limitations (of which more later) , 
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lively with a European expansion that else- 
where had devastating consequences. Several 
months in the region, reinforced by consider- 
able historical research, confirm and compli- . 
cate Wright's first impressions. 

On Fiji Islands falls within a recognizable 
sub category of the travel genre: books con- 
cerned with the moral condition of post-colo- 
nial societies. It largely avoids the familiar, 
disenchanted outlook of V. S. Naipaul and 
other critics of a ruined Third World. Perhaps 
more unusual, its openness to re-enchantment 
does not derive from a nostalgia for uncor- 
rupted pre-contact societies. The distinctly Fi- 
jian ambiance Wright comes to appreciate is 
not archaic; it is fully involved in the late twen- 
tieth century. At his first traditional kava- 
drinking ceremony: "Village sounds outside 
the house: chickens, children, a distant radio 
playing the sugary harmonies of Fijian pop; 
once or twice the mysterious syncopated 
sounding of a wooden drum, crisp and urgent, 
like a call to war. And exactly on the hour, a 
chime from Senitki's watch.” 

Accompanied by a Canadian and a Fijian 
friend, Wright treks across the highlands of 
Viti Levu. Entertained in an isolated village by 
the local chief, he is charmed by the mix of 
banter and decorum, the small rituals, the late- 
night storytelling and ftniw-drinking of Fijian 


male society. (Fijian women do not figure in 
Wright's account except as discreet providers 
of food and household services; like many 
other travellers and ethnographers he is firmly 
positioned by gender.) Wright looks for and 
finds “voluntary acculturation". For example, 
in mountain villages he notes that trunks and 
chests. Western furniture useful for storage, 
have been adopted, but not tables and chairs; 
social relations still tnke place at floor level. In 
the tradition of observant travel writing he ex- 
tracts significance from small things - as when 
he stumbles over a lawn-mower in a darkened 
bedroom. 

So this was ihe secret of all those wcll-irimmed rams 
[village greens]. As l soon discovered, a Fijian vil- 
lage, like a Canadian suburb, hums with the sound of 
mechanical mowing once a week. In other Third 
World villages l have known, the job ls done by 
starving goals, which remove all greenery and leave 
their dung in return. But Fijians keep only cattle nnd 
pigs, nnd they do not encourage them to come near 
the homes of men. Cutting the village grass is an 
ancient chore, and bedrooms arc the traditional 
plnce for storing tools. Mower has superseded 
scythe, but the cultural pnltcrn endures. 

In the above quotation, und from time to lime 
throughout Ihc book, native Fiji is set in 
opposition to other Third World places, the 
latter almost always associated with dirt, dis- 


order and demoralization. The tactic is mis- 
leading: whatever the condition of their village 
greens, many indigenous groups all over the 
world arc practising voluntary acculturation 
(and selective rejection) in their relations with 
Western culture. Fiji is distinctive, but it is 
certainly not, as Wright sometimes implies, a 
miraculous exception. Be that as it may, the 
positive image in On Fiji Islands of a changing 
indigenous society maintaining balance, style 
and self-esteem in disruptive colonial and post- 
colonial contexts, is persuasively and concrete- 
ly presented. 

Wright is not merely an acute observer of 
social and natural settings. He also gives clear 
accounts of the major historical events associ- 
ated with the places he visits. The eighteenth 
and ni netee nlh-cen I ury historical record is rich 
in personality and drama. Fiji was no timeless 
primitive world, its equilibrium shattered by 
the advent of We stem power. Ambitiouschief- 
tains waged large-scale campaigns. Westerners 
with their guns, markets, governments and I re- 
ligion used and were -used by these Fijian 
forces. The consolidation of highly organized 
chiefly structures in much of the archipelago 
turned out to be compatible with British in- 
direct rule. Thus the “traditional" society cur- 
rently represented by the OrcBt Council of 
Chiefs is in part a product of flexible intcrac- 
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(ion with colonial forces. Wrighl, drawing on 
ll»e new historical anthropology of scholars like 
Marshall Snhlins (who makes n cameo appear* 
since in (he hook), shows indigenous groups 
inventing themselves in changing hisiorical cir- 
cumstances, with and against outsiders and 
other Fijians, lie resists familiar (tragic nr 
progressive) oppositions between "tradition" 
and “modernity". The traditional Fijian soci- 
ety he describes is going somewhere of its own 
in the late twentieth century. 

But at what cost? From lime to time, along- 
side the upbeat image, we glimpse a negative 
aspect of native Fijian resilience. Wright re- 
cords a number of disparaging comments by 
Fijians nlwmt Indians; and there is little in the 
hook to counterbalance them. No Indian Fiji- 
ans receive extended or sympathetic treat- 
ment their wayoflifc is not portrayed; we hear 
no strong, complex Indian voices. Wrighl finds 
space for a long, fascinating chapter on the 
British exploitation of the Banahans. a small 
group of newcomers to the archipelago, former 
inhabitants of ravaged, pliosphatc-ricli Ocean 
Island in Micronesia, lull passes swiftly over 
the colonial history of Fiji's Indiuns, their ex- 
ploitation as indentured labourers. Reading 
On Fiji Island's one sometimes struggles to ic- 
inemher that Indians have been a powerful 
economic force in the aiea (or several genera- 
tions and now make up half the population. 

The cost of Wright's generous involvement 
with Pacific islanders seems to have been the 
exclusion of a large group of people who did 
not fit his image of Pacific authenticity. He 
includes Indians ill hit parts; they drive him 
around (too fast) or lei hint into an empty 
government building. The only debate in the 
book about their persistent status as second* 
class citizens is a drunken exchange with u 
couple of Western Marxists purodically por- 
trayed as cultural imperialists projecting 
materialism and individualism on to a society 
organized along different lines- Wright gives 
himself the last word, passionately advocating 
the current mixture of aristocracy and democ- 
racy. (Bui the fact that he poruays his ywn 
defence of "Fijian society" as <m outburst in- 
spired by three scotches may bet ray .1 feeling 
that things arc not so simple.) 

The strength and flexibility of the traditional 
Fijian culture admired by Wright depend on 
policies, initiated hy nineteenth -century 
British administrators, guaranteeing political 
hegemony and land rights to the native popula- 
tion, More than SO per cent of the territory is 
still in their huiuk.' and by law it can only be 
leased to Indians or other “foreigners” . A com- 
mercially dynamic Indian population is thus 
depied the prospect of sinking real roots. And 


if, as seems likely after (he coup, talented 
Fijian Indians flee in mnre hospitable shores, 
the economic base on which native prosperity 
lias long rested will he undermined. 

Wright's vision of Fiji's future includes Indi- 
ans. He docs not say “Fiji for the (native) 
Fijians" - though that conclusion might seem 
to follow from his partial account. Instead, lie 
writes upprovingly that “the peoples of Fiji are 
seeking ways to be equal hut different 1 '. And 
he adds: “Even if it were possible to produce ail 
authentic hybrid culture in Fiji, neither Indian 
nor Fijian is willing to hazard his ancient identi- 
ty for such an unlikely result." This is surely 
true. But a really egalitarian bicultural society 
now seems utopian. Even if. as scents likely, 
parliamentary government is restored after the 
coup, u systematic inequality and separation of 
spheres will not be eliminated. Wright never 
really grapples with his inebriated Marxists' 
question; "What about the Fiji Indians?" He 
suggests that there is no simple answer. But 
given his apparent lack of interest in the 
“ancient identity" and political standpoint of 
half of Fiji's population, his ideal of “different 
hut equal' 1 rings hollow. Colonel Rahuku forc- 
ibly reminds us of the violence mid privilege 
that uic integral parts id native Fijian authen- 
ticity. 
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“What was I, as a Jew, us a European, as n 
depressive, as u gourmandizer of the qiinsi- 
kosher, as n Connoisseur of social experimenta- 
tion and disappointment - what was /. ns a 
seeker after urban exhilaration, dm rig in Bris- 
bane?" Howard Jacobson asks himself similar 
questions at regular intervals on his journey 
round Australia, one of the penalties of 
embarking on a book trip with rtn particular 
end in view. “If you're writing about Austra- 
lia". a publisher acquaintance from earlier 
days in Melbourne said (o him, “I hope you 
make iL funny . . . .The country is a Farce : . . 
it’s a nation of fuck wits." 

In the Land of Oz U Jacobson's attempt to 
comply with this advice. The tohe is deter: 
minedly bright throughout, no mean task in a 
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vulume of 380 pages, especially one in which 
Jiicnhsun's happier moments usually occur 
when watching the dust settle behind him on 
his previous port of call. The blurb calls the 
book a “narrative", which it is. though if Bruce 
Chat win's The Snnglines is allowed to mas- 
querude us u novel, then In ihe Land of Oz, in 
terms of invention nr the use of imaginative 
recall, probably qualifies the more. Should 
some of the people Jacobson describes up in 
the Darwin area or in Perth be recognizable, he 
can expect a good duffing if he ever goes back. 
In general, however, Jacobson has contrived a 
good-natured,' intermittently entertaining 
book, its criticisms of local attractions, con- 
versations, habits, appearances and home 
comforts fairly indulgent. . 

The Jacobsons - husband and Australian 
wife - began their journey in Darwin in the 
central north, and they are in Perth, home- 
town of Mrs Jacobson, several thousand miles 
away in the extreme south-west, before Mr 
Jacobson has a good word to find for his experi- 
ences. Even (hen, (he lovely approach to Perth 

- “Small farms. Market gardens. Modest 
wineries. Melancholy horses in green pad- 
docks” - is blocked by a man threatening to set 
himself and his car, marked “High Explo- 
sives", on fire on the Narrows Bridge. "Had 
th<e man decided to go ahead and blow himself 
arid (he picturesque bridge sky high, as a Good 
Friday gesture, we would have enjoyed an ex- 
cellent view of it.” : 

Although Jacobson is an old Australia hand 

- he spent three years in the mid-1960s lectur- 
ing at the University of Sydney and did another 
spell as a plasterer’s labourer and publisher’s 
rep in the early 1970s - he strives for Ihe inno- 
cent freshness of one making his first acquaint- 
ance with the place. As a result, disillusion is 
soon allowed to set in! Derby sounds like one 
nf the world's real hell-holes and Broome, 
whose luggers and pearl fishermen Russell 
Drysdale used so lovingly to paint, is a great 
let-dawn, INo onc had a good thing to say 
ahouf Broome or lip fumed Chinatown. T ex- 
pected something ornate’,, a dainty girl from 
Melbourne complained. 'like you gel in Little 
Bourke Street. But there was just a few tin. 
nheds. Eyeji the Chinamen looked wrong, 1 ’’ 

; In Perth the Jacobsons are invited oh a 
yachMpp inti get * sight ofthc millionaires 
who seem to abound among the skyscrapers 
overlooking the Swim river and whose water- 
front home* arc objects of awe and pilgrimage. 
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starved Jacobsons and to drive them to the 
Janet Haigh Reference Library for some soli- 
tude and quiet. 

The main cities apart, Australia, os Jacobson 
describes it, seems over several decades to 
have changed remarkably little. From Perth 
they visited the apple country round Donnyb- 
rook, and then took the Prospector on (he 
seven-hour rail journey to Kulgoorlie, the 
town with the heart of gold. A brief look at 
Adelaide, and then on up to Ayers Rock. 

Many have taken this route in recent times - 
Moorehead and Keneally among a host of les- 
■ scr-known writers -and it tnkes all Jacobson's 
considerable talents and neat line in Jewish 
self-deprecation to keep the momentum going. 
He meets a crocodile wrestler, Israeli settlers, 
a snooker champion, an ex-SS officer. Peace 
People, and has the statutory encounters with 
aborigines, snake-stories, drunks, wine-grow- 
ers a nd spiders. Up i n Queensland , at Townsvil- 
le, on the lost stage of the journey, the Jacob- 
sons take a night off to see the film Crocodile 
Dundee. Everyone roared with laughter while 
they sat stony-faced throughout. Jacobson re- 
marks, ruefully: 

Here I'd been, supposedly in 1986, observing what I 
thought was a various and dynamic culture respond- 
ing to sensitive contemporary challenges, both from 
within and from without, and all along it was 195Sout 
there, the uncultivated terrain still peopled by roving 
bands of amiable boof-heads whose profound ignor- 
nnce of the ways of the world (poofters, foreigners; 
and intellectuals) was, quite magically, the very thing 
that endeared them to Ihe sheilas. 

It was only on their final night in Australia, 
at a film festival in Melbourne, that they came 
across an image, “an emblematic figure or tab- 
leau, absurd preferably, that would epitomize 
what was known and stale to us as a sort of 
memorial cohtrast to all we had recently seen 
that was virgin and unprecedented”. Jf was the 
Spqngled Drongo, embodied by two gay JesU |J 
priests swinging down the cinema aisle in black 
cloaks, wjth gold glittering under their Clerical 
collars, “Dandies in the service of Jesus". 

Some months later Jacobson went to Tasma- 
nia on his own and, asked by his wife to de- 
scribe it, could only remark “It iooks like a 
large golf-course. ’* He learned there what sort 
. of traveller he was. “I journeyed to . the centre 
o/ dialogue; wherever it was I thought I'd been 
I'd never In fact set a foot outside conversa- 
tion;" 

. Howard iacobson will be arnong tbe contribu- 
tors to a special Australian issue of the TLS on 
• November 27. He will write about current Au- 
stralian fictioh, Clive James will write about 
poetryV and Alan Sykes about the country s 
‘ history. Paul 'Carter’s exploration of the litera- 
vturepf early Australian culture, The Road to 

JfQiQny ’§ay,xoQT\ to # be published by Faber, 

;■ will • pe reviewed by. Peter Porter. . ., 
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Yvor Winters is a problematic figure in the 
history of modern literature. His work is so 
remote from what the established schools of 
criticism regard as the main currents of modern 
poetry that he is either dismissed as a reaction- 
yv eccentric or simply ignored. In how many 
anthologies of twentieth-century verse will the 

reader find “The Slow Pacific Swell” or "On a 
View of Pasadena from the Hills", poems of 
unforgettable depth and power that could have 
been written in no century but our own? How 
many studies of poetry in the 1920s and 1930s 
consider Winters alongside such friends and 
associates as Allen Tate and Hart Crane? And 
even if orthodox modernists find it necessary to 
reject the mature work, why do they never take 
account of the Imagist poems, which - if one 
excludes the best of Pound and Williams - are 


as moving and inventive as any in that school? 

Yet a small minority, which has included 
writers as eminent as Auden and Lowell, has 
long regarded Winters as a poet of major ta- 
lent, whose critical writings invite comparison 
with those of Johnson and Arnold. Fortunately 
too, in recent years, his work has attracted 
some unusually persuasive apologists - in par- 
ticular Thomas Parkinson, in his book on the 
Winters-Crane correspondence, Grosvenor 
Powell and Dick Davis. Most of this work, 
however, is exegetical and expository, coming 
from authors whose work is to a large extent 
inspired by Winters. Terry Comilo's is a book 
of a different kind. Though largely persuaded 
by the force of Winters's arguments and the 
distinction, even greatness, of the poetry, he 
looks at him from a distance, as it were, and is 
thus able to present him without special plead- 
ing as a major figure in the literary landscape; 
not the fount of truth, but a courageous artist 
working through language to strengthen his 
hold on reality. 

Comito begins his book with a quotation 
from Winters's only short story, “The Brink of 
Darkness”: 

It was as if there were darkness evenly underlying the 


brightness of the air. underlying everything, as if I 
might slip suddenly into it at any instant, and as if I 
held myself where 1 was hy an act of the will from 
moment to moment. 

As Comito goes un to show, this is the central 
theme of Winters's writing - of the criticism 
quite as much as of the poetry. The darkness of 
the story is what awaits all those possessed, like 
Crane and the young Winters, by the Romantic 
desire for immersion in otherness. That desire, 
as Winters began to see in Ihe late 1920s. led 
inevitably to loss of identity, and would lend in 
turn to loss of reality, since it is only through 
individual consciousness that reality is per- 
ceived and made sense of. The young Winters 
had seen the Imagist poem as ‘‘a permanent 
gateway to waking oblivion", which is to say 
that the techniques of such poems - Tree verse 
and association of images - were designed to 
break down the barriers between self and 
other, to provide (as it were) consciousness of 
unconsciousness. It is a paradox that cannot be 
rationally resolved . To Winters it came to seem 
dangerous nonsense: nonsense since it em- 
bodied unreality, dangerous because its logical 
consequence was self-destruction. 

It would be a grave mistake, however, to sec 
Winters's renunciation of his earlier manner us 


a sudden conversion or to judge bis response to 
the risk of annihilation as cautious conservat- 
ism. The special distinction of Coniito'sbook is 
to show how Winters grew towards his later 
thought and stylo. What the change of direc- 
tion represented, Comito argues, was a 
courageous rejection of the alternative — the 
canny and self-regarding flirtation with unreal- 
ity that readers of the very moving essay on 
Crane will associate with the name “Professor 

Though this is in most ways an exemplary 
book, it does have its shortcomings. Comito’s 
need to justify the stern old humanist at the bar 
of current literary theory gives rise to a some- 
what turgid preface, with distressing implica- 
tions about what is required these days of those 
who wish to succeed ns professional scholars. 
Not enough is said about Winters's style or his 
use of metre: importont issues for Winters him- 
self. Little or no mention is made of many 
poems and poets cited by Winters as models 
and exemplars. And the discussion of thc early 
poems, excellent and original though it is, goes 
on for far too long. Nevertheless, for anyone 
who doubts the wisdom of the "poetry- own- 
ers" (as C. H. Sisson calls them), this is the 
book to read. 
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torine Nieifecfcer’s growing circle of admirers 
has waited long for a collection of her out-of- 
print work. From This Condensery, in hand- 
some form, is the complete edition that ought 
to secure her reputation. But it is ruined by 
editorial sloppiness on a breathtaking scale. 
My list of errors and omissions runs to thirty-* 
five typed pages. 

Errors of transcription and documentation 
pervade the text; poems by Louis Zukofsky 
and Cid Corman are attributed to Niedecker; 
more than thirty poems are omitted - among 
them her surrealist writing, important to an 
understanding of her subsequent experiments 
with form. Annotations that might have clar- 
ified the tangled ordering of poems only com- 
pound the muddle. Placed at the end of the 
took, the notes float free , keyed neither to the 
[u*in text nor to the sequence of. poems; no 
index of titles or first lines aids navigation. 
Inaccuratd guesswork passes itself off as fact; 
primary texts are altered without warning; 
some variants are supplied. Others not; holo- 


graph comments on the manuscripts are often 
misattributed, partially transcribed or omitted 
altogether. An important, little-known poet 
has been done a disservice. 

To My Life By Water (Fulcrum, 1970), the 
collected poems which Niedecker herself pre- 
pared, the new volume lias much to add - 
numerous unpublished manuscripts plus the 
uncollected early poems that appeared in little 
magazines during the 1920s and 30s. Faced 
with a choice of ordering the collection by 
chronology or inserting the new material into 
Niedccker's own somewhat idiosyncratic 
arrangement, Robert J. Bertholf makes a 
quixotic commitment to both. At the outset, he 
includes her selection fiom New Goose (1946) 
and My Friend Tree (1961) - which was like- 
wise placed at the start of the collected poems 
that she supervised - but he includes il under 
the rubric “Early Poems”; the section thus 
titled bestrides the years 1922 to 1961. Niedeck- 
er died in 1970. . ■ , 

Many of the previously unpublished manu- 
scripts are in fact drafts for poems which subse- 
quently appeared in print. Niedecker was a 
meticulous reviser, and in some cases sever 

years divided successive versions ofa poem. By 
unexplained editorial logic, Bertholf has 
hoisted the majority of the drafts into the mam 
text The same poem with minor variants can 
be, and is. repeated as many as four times. 

It is in this context that one strikes a crucial 
omission: reference to the provenance of the 
unpublished material. Although Niedeck ® r 
destroyed all her remaining drafts, an incom- 
plete sample survives in the Zukofsky coliec 
Son at the Harry Ransom Humanities Re- 
search Center, Austin, Texas. Nowhere does 
- the editor mention that from the early 19.0s 


to the mid-1950s Niedecker routinely sent 
Zukofsky typed carbon copies of her current 
writing; thut he would occnsionnlly mark sug- 
gested improvements directly on to the type- 
scripts- and that some of these formed part of 
his large bequest to the HRHRC. Why do 
these facts go unmentioned? Is it wilful sup- 
pression (in the service of a notion of Niedeck- 
er as a poet of endlessly shifting sequences) or 
is il simply an instance of the carelessness that, 
for example, fails to distinguish Niedecker s 
handwriting from Zukofsky's? His suggested 
changes were not always her actual revisions. 
She often ignored his advice. Among the type- 
scripts arc some of the playful conversatioh- 
poems sjic sent Zukofsky - important sources 
for a biography but not for a collection where 
they rank, without scholarly codicil, beside her 
fully formed work. 

With so much attention misdirected towards 
drafts, we are not given the last version of one 
of Niedecker’s finest lyrics: 

There’s a heller shine 
on the pendulum 
than is on my hair 
and many limes 


I've seen il there 

It appears thus in Zukofsky's A Tesl a/ Poeiry 
and in four of the volumes which Niedecker 
herself compiled and saw published. 

Among the mistranscribed poems are some 
deliberate and needless corrections. In "A Stu- 
dent”, Berthoir balks against :"of the grass and 
changes it to “on the grass". 

A student 

my head always down 
of the grass as I mow . . . 


His substitution imposes literalness and re- 
moves the leasing humour. She is u student of 
grass, not a student who happens to have the 
chore of cutting the lawn. The editing bespeaks 
a dismal lack of respect for Niedeckcr's work. 

Lisa Paler Faranda’s “Between Your House 
and Mine" is n well-researched and annotated 
edition of Niedecker’s letters to Cid Corman, 
fellow poet and editor of the literary magazine 
Origin. The correspondence spanned her last 
and most productive deende. I960 to 197(1, and 
is one of the very few records of her sparsely 
documented life. Together, her letters con- 
struct an engaging portrait of a wonwn respon- 
sive equally to domestic contingencies and to 
her restless poetic intelligence. 

Occasionally letters carry the germ of a 
poem. She writes, for example, from her new 
home in Milwaukee: ‘Tnt enthralled, of 
course, by the big boats here - Lake Michigan . 
you know. Those huge red ore boats with that 
terribly while superst rue lure" (March 12. 
1964). Her poem "Lake Superior", written a 
few years later, borrows the Lake Michigan 

- observations: 

Sault Sainie Marie - big boats 
coal-black and iron-ore-red 
lopped with what white castlework 

Other letters read like fully formed poems. 
Corman rearranged the following sign-off pa- 
ragraph into verse-lines and published it in 
Origin: “Well - Milwaukee had lllris inches of 
snow but no Tain. The piles at the street corners 
are turning black. Ruskin would have perished 

here, but then, poor man. he perished any- 
how.” The letters, plus an eighteen-page liter- 
ary biography, are a pleasure in themselves 
and a boon to the study of her poetry. 
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ALL MANNERS 
OF FOOD 


Lessons of the Master 


All Manners 
of Food 

STEPHEN MENNELL 

‘Ait astonishing scholarly compilation 
of everything one man can know about 
food, oating and table manners in 
England and Franco.' 

Paul Levy, Tho Observer 
'A savoury collection of quotations, 

(acts and illuminating Insights.' 

Countty Ufa 

'A milestone in tlm Hold of culinary 
history. One of tho moat satisfying 
tilings tho book accomplishes Is tho 
dnhunkinpof eovorol porsistant (owl 
myth'!/ Utorory Roviow 
392 pages, illustrated. C7.96 
(0 B3I IB 63 BO) 

Involvement and 
Detachment 

NORBERT ELIAS 

Ellas's essay Problems of Involvement 
end Detachment has, a ince it was fl rst 
published in 1956, becomo widoly 
recognized as a classic statement of 
sociological method. la this and two 
other essays, Ellas Investigates the 
difficulties in the way of sociological 
and humanistic research. 

256 pages, £19.50 (0 631 12682 1) 

Peasants and 
Peasant Societies 

Selected Readings 
Second Edition 
Edited by TEODOR SHANIN 
This new edition of Peasants and 
Peasant Societies, widely regarded as 
the best volume of readings on the 
subject, contains many new items, 
including papers by Teodor Shanin, 
John Berger. Alain de Janviy, Goran 
Djurfeldt. John Hazriss and others. 

612 pages. £29.50 (0 631 16212 1) 

Feminism and 
Equality 

Edited by ANNE PHILLIPS 

: These readings, which Include pieces 
by Juliet MJtcneU, MichAle Barrett and . 
■ JeanBaUike Kiahtain, focus on the 


have raised in exploring the demand fox 
sexual equality and the tension that 
runs through feminist politics between 
claiming equably and asserting that the 
saxes era different 
B — ding s In no da l and Political 
TTinoiy 

208 pages, hardback £25.00 

(0 631155414) 

paperback £7J« (0631 16642 2) 

Politics and Class 
Analysis 

BASHTHUttiEBS 

. Ptofesabf Hi rrieaa offers a dear account 
of the main traditions of class analysis 
before subjecting their claims to ctHicaJ 
attention, showing that the application 
of class analysts to the tatartwatation of 
poUUcscanbaitiaphsticahd ' 
misleading, not toast becauso they da 
not lake account of problem areas sudh 
natfiB 'flaw’ huddle classes and the 


(0831150666) 

paperback £6.96. (0631150676) 
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Gabriel Josipovici 

MAltfKI. I‘lt OUST 

Uu Rending Ru.sk In: Prefaces in "La Bible 
d' Amiens" iiml “Sisjime cl les Lys’\wilh 
scleclimis fmin lEie miles In (lie Irnnshiled lexis 
[iditctl anil translated by Jean Autret, William 
Ihirfurd and Phillip J. Wnlfc 
252pp. Yiile IJniversity Press. £13.5(1 
utmiiMsi.Ki 

ft says someiliing ahum British insularity that 
two or the greatest literary essays written this 
century have only recently he conic available in 
English. “On Reading' 1 , Proust's introduction 
In his Inmslalimi of Ruskin's Sesame and 
Lilies, first appeared ill l*J7 1 in a limited edi- 
tion. mid now Yale have brought it out 
together with the introduction to Proust's 
other Kuskin translation. The HiMe of Amiens. 
along with (lie very full set of notes Proust 
compiled for each work. They have been ex- 
pertly edited ami translated and the volume is 
introduced hy a hr il limit forty-page essay and a 
lasciiiiiliug bibliographical note hy Richard 
Muckscy. It is an event for cclchrutinn. 

Rut how, it may he asked, can a bibliography 
he fascinating? The answei is. ir il concerns 
Proust, “l/oeuvre in&lile de Proust n'existe 
pas". Him nard de Fullois lias observed, ami 
Muckscy points out that “like all writings, the 
studies (lut Proust dedicated to Ruskin during 
the first ycais of this century constitute a com- 
plicated Tahric of redactions, partial publica- 
tions, and internal quotations. Even the titles 
. . . are unstable, undergoing transformations 
as they pass from journal to preface to 
melange." Everything Proust wrote wns used 
again and again and gradually transformed ns 
lie slowly moved towards the creation of his 
one great work, where all he hail ever felt, 
thought and written finally found its rightful 
form nnd place. 

The great rcnuncintiun which was to lead to 
the fulure triumph was the laying aside of Jean 
SanieitU when more than a thousand pages of 
that fine Jamesian novel were dune. Had it 
been published, Proust would never have been 
able lo write A la Recherche, which is so differ- 
ent and yet so similar. As Maurice Blunchot 
has pointed out, it took great courage for 
Proust to suppress it in the face of pressures 
from his family and friends und no doubt from 
within to prove (hat lie was not a totnl lay- 
about. And the years that followed were hard 
ones. Like Dnnte between the Vila Nitova and 
the Com media. Proust, dissatisfied with what 
seemed to him the frivolity of fiction, turned 
his hand to scholarship, criticism and aesthe- 
tics, leaving a trail of unfinished work behind 


him, before he finally understood that it was 
not fiction that was wunting hut only his own 
conception of it. Ami. like Dante, his years of 
study of i>t her men's thoughts and deeds 
helped give the final fiction, when it eventually 
came, that unique combination of the lyric and 
the encyclopaedic which is characteristic of 
their work. 

Pmust began reading Ruskin in 1899 and 
finally abandoned him in 1906, when his trans- 
lation of Sesame and Lilies was published . Rus- 
kin himself had died in 1900, followed by 
Proust's rather in 1903 and his mother in 1905, 
They were vital years in the making of the 
novelist. Ruskin's sense of the importance of 
place, his endless curiosity about the works of 
nature and man. his passion for the Middle 
Ages, his roots in Wordsworth, all gave Proust 
something he hadly needed, and helped free 
him from the sterile aestheticism so prevalent 
in nineteenth-century France. Indeed, Proust's 
immersion, alone or all his French contempor- 
aries, in nineteenth-century English literature, 
in George Eliot Hint Hardy ns well as Ruskin. 
gave him access In a vein of Romanticism deep- 
er and more genuine than anything found in 
the French tradition. It reinforced his own feel- 
ing that the world was u place of wonder if only 
we knew how lo look, and that one did not 
have to travel to exotic places to be moved; nnd 
it gave him confidence in his intuition that nrt 
did not have to he either the product of purely 
private fantasies or of a massive deployment of 
will-power in the rendering of the surface of 
the world, as it wns for Flaubert. On the con- 
trary. art would only be valid if it was a joy to 
make, and the test that one was on the wrong 
track wns precisely (hat one wus taking no plea- 
sure in the making. There is in the later Proust, 
as in Hardy and George Eliot and Ruskin, n 
massive confidence in the outside world and 
one’s place in it. though Proust had to work 
hard and long to acquire that confidence, and 
he combines its expression with a wit quite 
alien to his English mentors. 

The Bible of Amiens is one of the greatest 
guide-books ever written, Ruskin’s passion not 
just for the cathedral hut For the countryside in 
which it is set, his extraordinary feeling for the 
interaction of people and place, awakens an 
echo in Proust and leads, for example, to his 
memorable contrast of the Virgin of Amiens 
and the Mona Lisa: 

A statue is thus forever part of a particular place on 
earth, of u certain city, that is to say a thing which has 
a name as a person has, which is an individual, of 
which no other exactly alike can ever be found on the 
race of the continents .... Such a statue perhaps 
has something less universal than a work of art; it 
holds us. at any rale, by a lie stronger than that of the 
work of art itself, one of those lies such as persons 


Urbs and suburbs 


David Grylls 

GEORGE GISS1NG 
Vernnfida . 

Edited by Pierre Cousiillus 
34Kpp. Brighton: Harvester. £35.. 
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As Gissirig lay dying in 1903, he muttered de- 
liriously about Veranitda, his uncompleted his- 
torical romance set In sixth-century Italy. De- 
spite some dutiful eulogies on its. posthumous 
publication, the book has never enjoyed the 
esteem of his novels of nineteenth -century lire. 
Giving believed . it would he- “a strong book 
dramatically, and itt the same time a very faith- 
ful picture of. the. times". The first aspiration 
Was certainly unfulfilled: though occasionally 
lurching infd nijdodiamii, VVrefl/Wg stays lira- 
matically inert . Recounting the'romarwe of the 
Roman noble (fusil and the- Gothic ipaidcn 
Vcramlriii ip art Italy corruptly Controlled from 
Byzantium but being reconquered by - fot ita 
the Chilli', its narrative line in thin and ? 
, loose skein of Scjiiimenr find tortuoui igifigue. 
Stylistically, too, the hook seems uhtjvcn. 
Sober, lucid, passages of historical 'exposition 
alternate - with hunts of rgdomoritade . (*lw 
shall pay fur., iht' lie. With an arrow through 
chine and gizzard " ) ,'Theeha rocters' a re mostly 
Hiijnte rcMiojt; especially he 

und aptitude for. nursing (“her touch tut the hot 


forehead is like that of a flower plucked before 
sunrise”), comes across as a costumed emissary 
from Victorian suburbia. 

This foreground fuzziness is especially re- 
grettable since the book's historical back- 
ground is often brilliantly sketched. A lifelong 
classicist of formidable erudition, Gissing- as 
Pierre Coustillas convincingly shows - had 
thoroughly mastered his sources. Elegiacaliy 
attracted to imperial decay, he evokes a Rome 
df desecrated temples and swamps seeping 
From smashed aqueducts. Within this land- 
scape of incongruities - aristocrats reduced to 
indigence, monks and brigands coexisting in ' 
the mountains - rcljcs of Hissing's familiar 
obsessions are discernible. Misogyny shadows 
female-idealization of women: the heroine is 
contrasted with a cunning courtesan, and u 
shrill-voiced vixen called Muscula. Emotional 
suffering is minutely analysed, Bpth Basil nnd. 
his treacherous friend Martian aro racked by 
guilt and mental anguish, febrile' fluctuations 
of intention and mood. The subtle tracing of 
Martian's jealousy would alone make Veranll- 
; da worth tending - preferably in this Excellent 
. (though overpriced) n4w edition. Professor 
Cyustiiliis’s it)irpdnction and notes display a 
; precision of scholarship that matches' the ait- 
; thor's own researches; his shift Of I Ihe utoiiUr 1 
.< script ami ;of GissingV materials Will be valu- . 
able for anyone with irt intcrest in historical'- 
Verdnilda deserves il*; resuscitation; 






and countries hold us by ... . [ n my room a photo- 
graph of the Mona Lisa retains only the beauty of a 
masterpiece. Near her a photograph or the Vierge 
Dorfie lakes on the sadness of a souvenir. 

The thought that a souvenir might have 
more meaning than a masterpiece goes against 
the entire Western aesthetic tradition, but 
once it has been articulated it cannot be de- 
nied. The insight was to be developed by Ben- 
jamin in his thoughts on aura, and popularized 
by John Berger. Here it leads Proust to write 
some wonderful pages not only on the Vierge 
Dorfie hut also on the little carving up in the 
cathedral roof, unseen for centuries but resur- 
rected by Ruskin’s eye and imagination: 

He made a drawing of it; he spoke of it. And the 
harmless and monstrous little figurine will have come 
back to lire, against all hope, from that death which 
seems more total than the others, which is the dis- 
apppenranee into the midst of infinite numbers and 
(he leveling down or similarities, but from which 
genius quickly rescues us .... I was touched an 
finding the figurine there again; nothing therefore 
dies that has survived, no more the sculptor's 
thought than Ruskin's thought. 

The translations were an arduous business, 
for Proust's English was poor; but he sought 
help wherever he could and he was driven by 
the best of ail teachers, passion. The notes 
were an important part of the enterprise. 
There Proust tried to give the reader the sense 
he would have got from reading these works 
with a thorough knowledge of the res! of 
Ruskin’s work behind him. For Proust sensed 
that Ruskin, like Balzac and Hugo, was only 
apparently a rambling writer, that beneath the 
diversity lay a profound unity, and he saw it as 
his task to bring this out. The role such a notion 
was to play in A la Recherche is well known. At 
the same time the sheer labour required by his 
project inculcated in Proust that habit of hard 
work which seems so foreign to Marcel but 
which of course lies behind the great novel. 
More than one kind of lesson was therefore 
learnt from the Master. 

Yet the time was to come when Ruskin 
would start to seem a little false, a little limited. 
Macksey makes the excellent point that 
Proust's relations to the artists he admired 
tended to follow the same lines as Marcel's to 
the women he loved. Where a Swann could 
dismiss the entire experience of his passion for 
Odette with the words “she was not my type", 
what distinguished both Marcel and Proust 
himself was that no profound experience was 
ever seen by them as wasted. “On Reading" is 
Proust's meditation on why Ruskin was not, in 
the end, “his type”, The essay works through a 
series of apparent paradoxes: that the days we 
recall most vividly from our childhood are pre- 
cisely those we spent immersed in books; that 
art is not a conversation with the best minds of 
the past, as Ruskin thought, but something 
much deeper, much closer to the erotic than to 
the ethical, a solitary communion with the ess- 
ence of a unique other; that if reading is thus 
more than Ruskin imagined, it is also less, fora 
book should be a threshold, not a shrine, it 
should help one discover one's own potential, 
not be the object of sterile worship. Thus 
Proust frees himself from what he sees as Rus- 
kin's tendency to idolatry and fetishism, and he 
does this not by suppressing but by “placing" 
such, tendencies. Eventually he will fully plat* 
them by embodying them in the person of 
Charles Swann. 

What is extraordinary and has not so far os I 
know been remarked, is that the shape of the 
essay follows the contours of the great novel, as 
though that work were already present, just 
waiting to be kissed into life. Il begins with the 
bliss of childhood evoked, develops into on 
examination of the paradoxes of interpreta- 
tion, and ends with the discovery of: how the 
original bliss can be recaptured as the past is 
. . lived again jn the present. In the novel the final 
, image is ofthe self as a man on stilts reaching 
back into Timej.here it is of the two columns in 
the Piozzeita of St Mark standing tall and silent 
in the midst of the teeming crowds of tourists, 
j an imuge'both of the presence of the past and of 
the place of bopks in. life. . \ 

: Prousl emerges frdni these essays and notes 

as one of the truly great critics. We respond I to 
. L him, ns p, critic because we grqw to trust his 
perceptions as a man. Many will no doubt read 
■These 'essays as adjuncts , to A lp Recherche- 
!; But. they are also masterpieces in their own , 
rightVrriSgdbd tohhvb E^gjish-of lM*v 
.* md-id 1 *■ v v i** . 1 y. ■ J ? ■ 
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Critic as crime-writer 

Hnmphrey Carpenter 


STEWART 

Myssir and Michael Innes: A memoir 
206pp. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0575 W 104 8 

[n Michael Innes's The Journeying Boy (1949), 
ihe narrator refers ironically to “that milder 
sensational fiction, nicely top-dressed with a 
compost of literature and the arts, which ts 
produced by idle persons living in colleges and 
rectories”. The irony derives from the fact that 
Michael Innes is J. I. M. Stewart of Christ 
Church, Oxford, formerly a member of the 
English facilities at Leeds. Adelaide and 
Queen’s. Belfast. The creator of Appleby, the 
detective never short of a literary allusion, is 
also the author of such solid critical works as 
Eight Modern Writers in the Oxford History of 
English Literature series. 

That the two caps do not fit altogether easily 
on the same head -that there might be a Dodg- 
son/Carroll split between Stewart and Innes - 
is suggested by the title of this autobiography. 
Hie book itself rather avoids the issue, cloak- 
ing everything under a donnish whimsicality of 
tone which fends off speculation about the 
inner reaches of personality. There are family 
photographs, but in the text a bare minimum of 
references to wife and children, while for an 
account of his own childhood Stewart concen- 
trates on Edinburgh Academy - a schooling he 
has in common with R. L. Stevenson, whose 
Kidnapped has evidently been a huge influence 
an the Michael Innes stories. 

Like Stevenson, Stewart was brought up 
among the Edinburgh New Town professional 
classes. “The general situation was distinctly 
not bookish", he remarks in one of his high- 
table asides. The Oxford he inhabited as an 
undergraduate in the late 1920s was so Victo- 
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J. /. M. Stewart and hit mother: the photograph is reproduced from his bonk reviewed here. 


“more or less by heart". In one of the book’s 
few moments of self-revelation. Stewart won- 
ders whether, in his personal relationships, lie 
might himself not be “a sibling" of Prufrock. 

Armed with a comfortable First in English, 
Stewart had a happy enough time teaching at 
Leeds University - where he gives a nice pic- 
ture of Eliot himself, who had come to deliver a 
celebrity lecture, solemnly intoning against a' 
background of heating pipes that clanked 
noisily for a while, and then “changed what 
might be called their tune. What they now 
suggested was nothing of a martial or of a 
fair-ground character. Their new suggestion 
was - the word must be written - indelicate." 


The autobiography's style, more than any 
fncts it reveals, lakes us near the heart of the 
question, why should a don, or at least this 
particular don, write detective fiction? Stewart 
lets out that among fellow dons he has always 
been “oppressively conscious" of being less 


“ intellectual" than them. Actually it is clear 
from his narrative that there has never been 
anything remotely defective in his intellect: he 
merely happened to be studying ami teaching 
English at a time when that subject was in the 
doldrums and offered no acadcmie discipline 
compiirnhlc to that of his colleagues, a situa- 
tion that could easily engender an inferiority 
complex. Stewart’s evident feeling, at least nt a 
subconscious level,- that his subject had let him 
down, was exacerbated by spending ten years 
leaching in Australia, where he quickly dis- 
covered that really clever Australians didn’t 
become professors, and he was among amiable 
second-raters. Not surprisingly. Stewart began 
to retreat altogether from the academic waste 
land, and the firsL result was Death at the 
President's Lodging ( 1 936 ) . 

At their best, the Michael Innes thrillers are 
inspired romancesin the tradition of Stevenson 
and Buchan, and it is sad that the autobio- 
graphy leaves the impression that Stewart has 
never rcallv appreciated his own talent- His 
output has been prodigious - quite apart from 
the Innes books, and a substantia! amount of 
critical-biographical work, he has produced 
twenty novels und hid Fa-dozen books of short 
stories under his own name - and he lias given 
much entertainment to more thnn one genera- 
tion. One regrets, therefore, that Myself and 
Michael Innes . lias been (in his own words, of a 
character in one of his stories) so “artfully- 
cadencod” us to cloak the man, or maybe the 
two men, who have written it. 


Teacher as searcher 


undergraduate in the late 1920s was so Victo- was - tne worn must us 
nan in character- he was befriended by the The periphrasis with wh'cli^^^ 
antiquated “Phelper”, Provost of his college, is typical of Myself and * J 

Oriel, and in Phelps’s company met a tramp sometimes one wonde . . .. 
who remembered the Brontes - that it is sur- person behind it may not be a detec y 

that he knew The Waste .Land , writerpUyingat beipg adon. 


Egotist as philanthropist 

moment in the Suez fiasco * 

Robin Hope how far thlngs had 1 sh ’ d ( in 

r ■ — Mniinfhatten remarked to 


WILLIAMCLARK 

from Three Worlds: Memoirs 

286pp. Sidgwlck and Jackson. £13.95. 

0283993723 

Historically, the more Important part of From 
Three Worlds is the account of the World Bank 
from 1968 to 1980. William Clark arrived as its 
Director of Information ^and Public Affairs and 
rose to be Vice-President, External Relations. 
His stint coincided with Robert McNamara’s 
tenure as its President, and the forty-six pages 
of. these memoirs covering the period tell a 
loyal, even hero-worshipping lieutenant's 
story of how the former United States Secret- 
ary of Defense changed his spots and trans- 

Fnrrr\«j T1 r - _1 ... 


moment in the Suez fiasco and only discovered 
how far things had slid in his absence when 
Mountbatten remarked to him, “Well,.! don l 
envy you your job In the next few days; this 
will be the hardest war to justify ever.” A 
week later, meeting in a corridor again. 
Mountbatten asked, “You not resigned yet? 
The answer was that Clark was only wailing for 
his resignation to be accepted. 

The remainder of the book, partly filled in 
bv friends because William Clark’s death from 
cancer, faced courageously, cut his years of 


M ansel Stimpson 

ROSEMARY MANNING 
A Corridor of Mirrors 
234pp. Women's Press. Paperback, £5 .95. 

0 7043 4054 2 

In 1971. before her retirement from teaching, 
Rosemary banning published under a 
pseudonym what amounted to a slice of auto- 
biography, concerning a lesbian relationship. 
That book, A Time and a Time, was recently 
reissued under her own name and with a new 
introduction. These facts might foster the ex- 

. ■ f A HiAiiln hp 


ing clear as few autobiographies have done that 
we are never finished with our past. Other 
felicities are of a more orthodox kind: the 
finely drawn portrait of her parents nnd sib- 
lings (she wns much the youngest child and the 
three others were boys); her view of wliut her 
own writing entails (“lo tell my own truth clear- 
ly - the commission Inid upon every artist’ ); 
her forthright ideas (“1 believe that teaching 
tends to hold back one's development in per- 
sonality, in ideas and one’s mental and psycho- 
logical growth. Ideally no one should enter the 
profession under thirty, and all should leave it 
by forty-five”); her emotional needs which 
transformed her quest for the person she 

. t . I . _ ! * — _ ^-..L rnrt^AUn/lll lulin 


pemlMthat/l Comrfo . The cou ld supply “Ih, recognition of my own sell 


□e Cl a I. lull UIOI rt w. SW,.*—. -J ------ - 

in every sense a finished autobiography, me 
first hint to the contrary lies in the prefatory 
quotation from Gertnide Stein: it expresses 
doubts about memory and the ability to know 
one’s true self. Later, commenting on her own 
writing. Manning says: “I quarry myself , and 
it is clear that the process is a continuing one. 

In her seventies Rosemary Manning is still 
developing but, more than that, she is still 


cancer, faced courageously, cut his years of look[n £ a ° her past _ her family, her friends Bnd 
retirement and autobiographical wnhng very fresh insight and understanding. 


remcilieill Hire r , _ . r__ 

short, tells of his work in P ress . r ^ atl ° n ^ r 
Britain in Chicago in the Second World War. 
on the Observer , as an early television pundi 
and as Director of the Overseas Development 
Institute. From 1945 to 1980 he was to be found 
dree to the centre i.£ 


loosing » lie. J' - .. 

herself with fresh insight and understanding. 
Even now there are portions of her life sue 
cannot bring herself to write about, and she 
admits it. Equally one senses that her views of 
what she has written about may ye! undergo 
further changes. This enhances the book, mak- 


could supply “the recognition of my own sell 
through her love for me". 

The main weakness of A Corridor Of Mir- 
rors lies in the inclusion of the last five chapters, 
which, although clearly deeply felt, really be- 
long elsewhere as essays or articles, as does an 
earlier passage about society's treatment of the 
elderly. In particular. Manning's responses to 
key issues ofthe 1980s, such as the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and the work of 
Amnesty International, are not sufficiently un- 
usual to justify their place. But most of the 
book is personal in tlie best sense, living up to 
her assertion that "anything of worth I can 
offer from my own personality I want to bestow 
and to share”. 


ary of Defense changed his spots and trans- *° f bct(er understanding between na- 

formed >hc Bank from a sleepy, se eclive rha more accurately for under- 

money-lender Into, a considerable engine of between leaders of government and 

development fQr the Third World. In; these sianaing ^ ^ tfd ^ , ifc s0 in these 
years all the numbers grew twofold, threefold ° P ' . s nam e 5 like a cockney com- 
or more: dollars lent, dollars borrowed, cmin- ■ dr0DD j ng aitches. It is no surprise that 

Ines served, staff employed, words written and • -<z - * t few pa g es W e meet Bertrand 

From Pearson to Brandt, the record of » • Ha , ifflXi Keyne s, Tawney. 

Ihe Wor|d Bank ls,an honourable one of ylsiqn, j McCormick, Aldous Huxley, Tom 

'^urogq qhd hard work, of more bRttles won _ c nnd g ar bara Ward, to say nothing of 
ftanwere'lost against the forces of caution, Drt q rg ^ Adlai Steyenspn”. The 

^.merest arid corruption. ... lnc Lion of Harpo Marx is a small trump, and 

Some readers may : find more amusement in ... of Clark’s acquaintance with 

■ 9^' s e'ariiert slightly longer chapter about n en e§ as slight is a fine touch. 

job &S Press Adviser to Anthony Eden nt js tha i Clark’s real devotion to 

S^^ieet ip 1955-6. Part narrative ^ understanding and to the Thjrd 

prt diaty, and purged- (we are assured) of the was patched by his egottsin and fuH* 

^SMy coioured snippets of recollection With '..r aDDr eclatioh of bis own role. As 
authorised to entertain friendsl this . Wf0le D f Disraeli, he kept intact the 

belongs to the higher gossip, school . faculty of being dazzled by his own 
.inempi ^writing, .Nothing could . be mbre P . yy ol ^ing for McNama ra at the 
JPfopnritetor tbetragid force of Suez. Eden’s ^ ^ rfecl nichc . 

- ^iQlriU that the provincial preSs was going Wor,d and liked each other greatly. 

7 that There was;$n inaccurate Story on an : h strov6 for a world in which rich 

of the ^veiling Standard (Wlthlhe T g ^[d help each other, and ui.the 
7 ^Pl^iOn. that £lark should do something , ‘wiUibm Clark enormously enjoyed 
.. about h 'k/.tra.. Prime process.-w . t n f neoole he fre- 
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No\y in paperback, this seebnd edition 
cpn tains a new* index » an 'extensive 
and brilliant afterword 
and a ftiH bibliography 


Not many books cad b^ a H^ ^dis^n^ble 
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American notes 

Christopher Hitchens 


The United States is :t country obsessed by i 
credentials. It contains almost a million people 
who arc entitled to call themselves "Profes- 
sor”, and even those who must be content with 
“Doctor" are often inclined to insist upon it. 

The academy is highly stratified and competi- 
tive, and recruits only front mining those who 
ure judged "qualified' 1 in its own terms. When 
Daniel Dell was about to be awarded tenure til 
Columbia in the 19511s, it was discovered that 
he boasted no f’liD. In those days it was just 
possible to resolve the embarrassment by 
granting him a retroactive one for the essays 
that formed The F.iutof Ideology. In the 19K0s. 
no gifted individual could expect to cross the 
line with such insouciance. 

’litis process of seipicstration from the 
mavericks has not led to any increase in 
academic detachment, lit (lie 1950s, the 
stereotypical academic looked a bit like Nairn- i 
kov\ I’nin: unworldly, inline nous, absorbed in I 
the arcane. Tor lay. the role model more nearly 
resembles a character in Don Dcl.illci's White < 
Nitiw: wised -up, ambitious, more interested in i 
deals and endowments and the invention of i 
lucrative new sub-discipliues. The other no- l 
ticvuhlc difference is in the prose style, which < 
has become more - well - ncadeinii . In a per- I 
verse manner, the new breed is more ivory I 
lower III an was the old . which could at least call 
upon a broad humanistic background. < 

In Ins new hook, The Iaisi Intellectual*: i 

slttff ruwi ( 'ul lure in llte Age of Academe. Hus - < 

sell Jacoby has set himself (lie difficult task of I 
defining an absence - the want of public figures i 

who can represent ami articulate ideas and < 
principles in America. Dm once this vacancy | 
has been pointed out, it immediately looks i 
rather conspicuous. The last generation, at < 
least if one restricts that definition to the i 
American-born, has produced no one to rank 
with llturslcin Vcblcn or Dwight Macdonald, 
Sidney llook or Philip Rahv, Malcolm Cowley 
or C. Wright Mills. Although some of these 
made a later peace with professional university 
life, none of them was formed by the academy 
in any important sense. And it is. as Jacoby 
puls it, “almost ludicrous (o imagine ‘Professor 
Edmund Wilson* or 'Professor H. L. Menc- 
ken'." The whole concept of the autonomous 
intellectual, self-supporting and independent- 
minded, has gone into an eclipse. In its place 
has arisen a nexus of Foundations, campuses 
and subsidized professional journals, which 
give the impression more of a shopping mall for 
publishers and campus recruiters than of a 
Bohemia for aspirant writers and critics. 

. Jacoby concentrates his fire an the con- 
tented, self-absorbed world of the colleges, 
which he blames for a number of bad things 

Advice unheeded 


ranging frtiin the assimilation of the American 
Left to (lie enervation of the national prose 
style. But he also mourns the decline and decay 
of areas like Greenwich Village and San Fran- 
cisco's North Beach, where rising prices and 
tawdry speculative development have evicted 
the bookshop and the frugal apartment. As he 
puts it, in a nice tribute to human scale: 

flic aerial view* of society should not forget that in 
the lives of intellectuals - the lives of all individuals - 
ii just lakes several friends in make ihc difference; 
and these friends can meet in a coffeehouse in St 
[.mi is or a houksiurc in Seattle, bohemia can he this 
simill, this vital. 

I think he is right to stress the material sub- 
stratum that is neccssnry to sustain a cultural 
life not dominated by money or career, and 
right to deplore the increasing erosion and 
standardization of the American downtown. 
Still, one of his examples may tell slightly 
against him. The Bohemian Grove in Califor- 
nia. now much celebrated as the retreat of the 
well-heeled philistine and the nuuuJnnc man- 
ipulator. was indeed founded by outsiders and 
literati such as Jack London, Ambrose Bierce 
and Mark Twain. And it did very soon begin to 
depend on noii-lilersiry subventions to keep 
itself from falling into decrepitude. Jacoby 
notes tliui Oscar Wilde remarked of the Club 
that he had "never seen so many well-dressed, 
well-fed, business-like looking Bohemians". 
Hut in retelling this, lie reminds the reader (hat 
there have always been laments of this kind. 

One catches the same plaintive note in some 
of his other observations, accurate as they cer- 
tainly ure. about the influence of muss televi- 
sion and the decline of print. These, loo, arc 
twice-told tales, though the dull stnndurdizu- 
lion of output is definitely and fast increasing 
on a continental scale. This raises the more 
pressing and depressing problem of the lack of 
n forum. Suppose a new Dwight Macdonald 
was to make an appearance. Where in the 
flgom could he set up his stand? How, once 
defined as ”un intellect uni", coujd he accom- 
plish the ticklish business of acquiring u reputa- 
tion as such? The only ones who currently en- 
joy any kind or national licence are William 
Buckley and Gore Vidal, both of whom are a) 
older generation and b) possessed of indepen- 
dent means and c) bewitching on television. 

The two independent minds cited appro- 
vingly by Jacoby - Russell Kirk and Noam 
Chomsky - afford a good contrast but are less 
than perfect illustrations of his point. Kirk res- 
igned from the academy, admittedly, because 
of its tendency to sprawling growth and slothful 
habits. Chomsky’s efforts as a public intellec- 
tual are written and published far outside the 
orthodox channels of communication. But 
neither has ever felt the need for a supporting 
Bohemia, and neither has been positively 
annexed or stultified by the university context, 
fs it perhaps that conservative purity of the 


Ernest G diner recently came across a book by a Russian general advising 
againstthe occupation of Afghanistan. The date?. . .1921.; 


The message contained in this remarkable 
bopk could hardly be dearer: it is essential for 
the Red Army to keep out of Afghanistan. The 
plat* is , both worthier and exceedingly 
dangerous, it lias no resources to speak of. and - 
is inhabited by an uncultured, half-savage, hut 
ferocious and warlike papula I ion, which 
though lacking in all elementary discipline will 
unite in the name of Islam against the outsider. 

It would show no gratitude for being helped 
towards a more cultural condition, ft is a 
country both repulsive und useless; there is 
only one reason for taking any interest in it: it ; 
happens to be the key to India. Except as a 
gateway to India, Afghanistan is I test avoided. 

These forthright mkI candid, not to shy. • 
brutal, views are those of n senior officer in the . 
Red Army, Lieutenant-General Audrey 
Yevgenyevich Sue su rev. .But no ordinary 
officer: one-time Commandant of theGeiicrnl 
Stuff Academy, hero of the defence of Tsarit- 
syr (later Stalingrad, later Volgograd), Army 
commander, also professor and head of the 
Oriental Facility of the General Staff 
Academy, imd, for good measure, in bis youth, ■ 


a concert singer, and as such employed at the ■ 
Bolshoi theatre. The views Snesarev put on 
record on the inadvisability of any kind of 
Soviet mililury involvemehtin Afghanistan 
have not been stolen from some file in the 
Kremlin. They are available,, jf you can get 1 
hold of the book (which Is not easy), in 
Avganbran, published by the Higher Military 
Editorinl Soviet and by the Governmental ' 
Publishers ill Moscow .to 1921. 

Sncsarcv’s career at the Academy os Its 
lending Orient it list evidently continued 1 satis*, 
factorify u mill 937, when he urn arrested as an 
alleged associate of Marshall 1 Tulthacheysky. 1 
He died In prison the same year, Jib Afghan 
, took is manifestly a. summary of lectures he 
gave at the Academy, and one must' assume 
that the doctrine he taught so luridly- and,' 
forcibly was not Iom on his itudenU. fiveiuf' 
none of his direct students is sUll alive and 
occupying a senior post In the Red Army, the]; 
message, one supposes, must have been trans-j 
milted ctver generations. One can only wonder; 
what caused jt to be so.recklessly dbregai^ri 
Can someone .in the LlfghCommamLnoW be 


Kirk variety or radical vertu of the Chomsky 
surt are things the American culture feels it can 
do without? If so, a doleful age of specializa- 
tion is indeed upon us. 

Jacoby's book (published in the United 
Stales by Basic Books, 290 pp. $18.95 0 465 
U38I2 3) has attracted warm comments from 
Kenneth Galbraith, Irving Howe, Gore Vidal, 
Christopher Lasch. Malcolm Cowley and other 
survivors of more daring and spacious intellec- 
tual decades. It has got a churlish reception 
from some reviewers, one of whom argued that 
the very existence of people like himself and 
his magazine (the Voice Literary Supplement ) 
was proof of continuing vibrance in intellectual 
circles. It will, if Jacoby is wrong, lead to an 
intense debate. There has been no dearth of 
books about the past of the American - most 
especially the New York - intellectuals. It 
would he salutary to have some wrangling ab- 
out their present, or the lack of it. 


As little us a year ago. South Africa was an 
issue of intense ami continuous debate in the 
United States. The wrinkles of the “cultural 
boycott" preoccupied the universities, the 
suite of emergency faced Ihc press with regular 
difficulties mid the pleas of South African wri- 
ters and intellectuals exercised a host of orga- 
nizations from PEN downward. Today a sort of 
calm has descended on the subject. To put it 
mildly, this calm does not reflect the real situa- 
tion in the country. Certain American news- 
papers. including one which recently won a 
Pulitzer Prize for its reportage from South 
Africa, have decided not to publish articles 
analysing the state of emergency in case pub- 
lication should jeopardize their correspon- 
dents. This is too close to the intention of the 
censors for comfort. 

A special double issue of Triquarterly , pub- 
lished by Northwestern University in Chicago, 
is therefore very timely. Entitled From South 
Africa, it comprises almost 500 pages of new 
writing, poetry and illustrations. The guest edi- 
tors, David Bunn and Jane Taylor, are Cape 
Towners and lecturers in English. Of the con- 
tributions they’ve solicited, which range from 
two excerpts from Nadine Gordimer's latest 
novel to some verses by black miners, almost 
all are political, though some of the better 
items, such as a story called “Sweetness” by 
Sheila Roberts, use “the situation” less overtly, 
as background noise. ' 

This double issue of Triquarterly may be had 
for S 13.50 from Northwestern University, 1735 
Benson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 60201. 
Next month, the University and the magazine 
are to sponsor public fomms on South African 
culture in co-operation with the Illinois Center 
for the Book. 


Rabbit deluxe 

The recent outcry over the new editions of 
Beatrix Potter’s children's stories The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit and The Tale of Squirrel Nutkln 
has concentrated on appearances. The original 
delicately detailed watercolour illustrations 
have been replaced by colour photographs 
showing specially made models of rather 
inexpressive rabbits and squirrels, stiffly posed 
in attitudes similar to those Potter drew and 
with tiny aprons, shoes, jackets, etc. The 
books look, and presumably are intended to 
look, as if they are spin-offs from a television 
series. 

But the text is also a travesty of Potter's 
original: “‘Please don’t go to Mr McGregor’s 
garden.' ‘Why not?’ asked Peter. ‘Because he 
doesn't like rabbits’, answered Mrs Rabbit. 
’He will try to catch you.’” The original Mr 
McGregor, it will be remembered, did like 
rabbits: “Don’t go into Mr McGregor’s gar- 
den:’’, said Potter's Mrs Rabbit, “your Father 
had an accident there; he was put into a pie by 
Mrs McGregor.” Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton- 
tail have more of a look in in the new version; 
“They had Peter's share, too, and they 
enjoyed every single bit of it.” 

The children’s book world is one of versions, 
adaptations, retellings. Frederick Warne, the 
original publishers of Peter Rabbit and the 
copyright holders until 1993, have granted a 
licence for these editions, just as they have 
previously granted licences to produce Peter 
Rabbit china and Peter Rabbit board books. 
The new publishers are Ladybird, a well-run, 
widely distributed, genuinely popular pub- 
lisher of inexpensive books for children. Their 
strength is that their books are available in 
newsagents and department stores to tempt the 
vast majority of the population who never go 
into a bookshop. Ladybird's Peter Rabbit, 
which is aimed at younger readers and not 
intended to replace Wame’s, is bound to be a 
success. (A recent straw poll on television 
showed that among a group of primary school 
children, the preference was, overwhelmingly, 
for the Ladybird books. One of the things 
marketing experts and children have in com- 
mon is lack of taste.) 

They sell at 85p (Warne’s editions are £2.75) 
and, as a spokesman piously hoped, they will 
encourage new readers to seek out the “real 
thing” (with its aura of death and its unin- 
gratiating mother). What is ironical is that 
• Wame earlier this year invested a good deal in 
reoriginating their colour plates from the 
original art-work; that they are catering for a 
mass market anyway with print-runs of 300.000 
and non-book outlets such as National Trust 
houses; and that Beatrix Potter is to be the 
subject of an exhibition at the Tate in Novem- 
ber, thereby becoming yet further enshrined in 
our, non-vulgar, English Heritage. 

Elizabeth Deny 


scratching his head and muttering, “If only we 
had taken old Snesarev’s book ; more 
seriously"? . . ■ 

On internal evidence, one of the attractions 
of the Soviet rdgime for the erstwhile Tsarist 
soldier end Bolshoi singer must have been the 
thought that the Soviet Union would pursue 
Tsarist policy in central Asia and fulfil Russia's 

manifest, destiny mufch more effectively than 
the Tsars themselves bad done. The Crimean 
Wat had beena blessing in disguise, notwith- 
standing jhd destruction; of the Russian 
Mediterrantom Fleet. The drive towards Con- , 
sianfinople and the Med had been a waste: of J 
time- The real. weakness of the English, those ’ 
wjrld-irjstocrats as Snesarev describes them, 
and of world capitalism; was India, and India 
wuld^nly ^; approached through Afghani- 
staiv. The British wercweakinceritral Asia, 
Whoever tfifcfir,; blusten tHe^Sbviels': quickly 
defied ad e^lje^Tsariat Cqmm it merit to keep ' 

; Rwsian emeries out; qfAfghahistat), with- 
out astit^h n a.squeak from the British, much 

No » “e couid 
get on with ihpjob. But until we actually use it 

wS&b* ^ 60815 




January 12, 1801, the Ataman of the Don 
army, General Orlov, received a letter written 
by Tsar Paul I in his own hand, ordering him to ; 
march to Orenburg and from there to proceed 
via Bukhara and Khiva to the Indus. He 
instructed to destroy the English factories and ( 
establishments in India, and bring India into 
the same kind of dependence on Russia thfltjt 
had bit England, and to turn its trade' toward* . 
Russia. This he was to achieve with 22.5QU 
Cossacks and twenty-four guns. Snesafev 
notes that the knowledge of Central A* 
available to Paul was less than elementary- Tne 
whole idea, he says, was a piece of Qalxciry- 
Tlie Cossacks did riot even get Orenburg 
before they received the news of Paul’s deatU. . 
arid the order from his successor to retort I® . 
their old quartets, Napoleon failed m I" 
efforts to persuade Alexflnder I to ladncn*.- , 
Jolpt Fran co-Russian overland ertedtti , 
(this' time 70,000 men Including 10,000 . . 

sacks). *• • • A. - •; 

..Snesarev was clearly a fine scholar W>“* _ 
well-devploped geopolitical Sense. Success** . .. 
tsars do not nowadays reverse each otnj^. ( , 
orders quite sd quickly; and send the W , . 
back to barracks. But one likes to think ^ 
Snesarev file is making - the ''rounds . in ' 
Kremlin. >•- ’V - . 
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'The Closing of the 
American Mind' 

Sir,- David RiefPs intemperate attack on “the 
colonel and the professor" (September 4-11) 
descends to a low level of debate. It is one thing 
to question Allan Bloom’s views, as have some 
reviews in conservative American journals; it 
is another to accuse Professor Bloom - anc! 
other neo-conservatives - of having written 
books “decent people would be ashamed of 
Saving written”. Since when has decency lie- 
come a term of critical discourse? Moreover, it 
is not clear why Rieff thinks such writers are 
pot decent. He implies that their lack of decen- 
cy comes in part from accepting grants from 
conservative foundations, but it is absurd to 
argue that Bloom, who is a tenured professor 
at a major university, is beholden to conserva- 
tive foundations for his living. And surely Rieff 
knows that there are many well-endowed left- 
wing foundations in the United States. But I 
suspect that the only thing that makes one 
decent in RiefPs eyes is hatred of the Contras. 

The “decent” Rieff is so angry with neo- 
conservatives that his essay at times makes 
little sense. He says, for example, that “this 
level-headed, realistic humanity is the essential 
quality that is as absent from The Closing of the 
American Mind as it is from Colonel North’s 
plans for Nicaragua’s future”. It is not clear 
how a diatribe against American education, 
which is what Bloom's book is, can be com- 
pared with a plan for giving military aid to the 
Contras - whatever we think of the Contras, 
whose professed aim it is to restore democracy 
to Nicaragua. Rieff has little to say about his 
own plan for Nicaragua, though no doubt he 
thinks it is realistic and level-headed. All he 
says is that the war is stupid, and that he strong- 
ly objects to the United States fighting the war 
by proxy. Does he have the same objection to 
US support for the Afghan freedom-fighters? 

In sum, RiefFs article is very short on analy- 
sis, very long on invective. He says that neo- 
conservatives write in the denunciative mood, 
b ut nothing that I have read byany.neo : 
Cuiflsmifflvtrtrlo vulgarly “denunciative" as 
RiefPs piece, which accuses neo-conservatives 
of being opportunistic, shameless, arrogant, 
stupid, vengeful and anti- American. That the 
TLS should choose to publish such an essay is 
puzzling and' disturbing. 

STEPHEN MILLER. 

1465 Greenmont Court, Restart, Virginia 22090. 

YuriGankovsky 

- In the TLS of September 18-24 
. H®uner reviews Soviet-American Relations 
nirt Iran and Afghanistan, the pap- 

'J*P rcs ®bted at a seminar held in December 
Tp notes that Professor Yuri Gankovsky 
1 Jankovsky* is presumably a misprint), "for 
M me reason never explained, was unable to 
sppear at the seminar”, and goes on to say that 
. cl scholars “ought to make appearances at 
Wemational conferences and utter their view- 
^JJ^^^ gfeater insistence". 

J ,,r ^° r Gankovsk y attended the seminar 
at i Ce . ntral Asia: Tradition and change” held 
London University's School of Oriental and 
• Ancan Studies in April of the present year. As 
of your contributors, Professors Yapp and 
ciiner, can confirm, he “uttered his view- 
with considerable “insistence", and 
&bate^ m6 'H'W.able interventions in the 

&a*ce. 

. y 7?9na Road, ,New Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


Satl« ^ Turbank's perceptive review of 

CSS' 1 *'?' 11 "* °f iwwi. 


a . memoir, i.musi nuwcyei 

rather, puzzled by: Mr Fur:’ 
■ berti b^'V ec ! n the narrator; whom 

a ‘ftdttdnai construction, arid the 


whose; comments he 
one rind : the same 1 


* n first person 
L-tav ^ n .^t'^n^'of^Dou .iSebastiripp .arid 
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Donna Vincenza. He it is who judges Nuoro, 
for the unquiet dead demand judgment in 
order to establish their reality and identity. 
Writing, in the final chapters at least, on the 
point of death, he offers himself for judgment 
to his readers to expiate the hurts he inflicted 
on his infirm and unhappy mother. 

How much of this - and the vivid account of 
Nuoro before the First World War - is 
autobiography? If that were all there waste the 
book, it would be, as it were, Sardinian wine, 
rather than cider, with Rosie. But Satta has the 
ability to see apparently insignificant details as 
symptoms of larger processes of change which 
affect a whole society. Not,' then, simply 
fictionalized autobiography. If one reads the 
novel in the light of Salta's De Prof undis -both 
were begun at about the same time - then one 
reading which suggests itself is that of the novel 
as a study of the values of what Satta calls 
“traditional man”, the cowardly opportunist 
bent on privilege and compromise, who per- 
mitted the rise of Fascism. It also includes a 
study of the development of the individual 
conscience to which - as opposed to the values 
of mass society - Satta appeals in the De 
Prof undis. 

But as yet English readers have no transla- 
tion of this impressive and moving work, or of 
Satta’s other novel, La Veranda, by which to 
judge for themselves the validity of my conten- 
tion. 

BRIAN MOLONEY. 

Department of Italian, The University, Hull. 

'Parallel Distributed 
Processing' 

Sir, - Geoffrey Sampson’s review of David 
E. Rumelhart and James L. McClelland's 
Parallel Distributed Processing (June 12) fo- 
cuses on a model of how children learn the past 
tense in English. The model contains no rules, 
only an associative network of simple neuron- 
like units, yet it appears to acquire past-tense 
forms successfully and to mimic the kinds of 
\ errors that children make. Sampsori’says: "If 
they are right, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the revolution this implies for 
established ideas. ... To continue teaching 
[linguistics] in the orthodox style would be like 
keeping alchemy alive." 

Actually, it is quite easy to exaggerate this 
supposed revolution; Sampson has done so on 
a grand scale. The network theory that ties at 
its heart is plainly false -children do not work 
the way the model does, and the model does 
not come close to duplicating everyday adult 
performance with English. 

According to the network theory, children 
start to make errors like "breaked" because 
their environment changes - parents use 
mostly irregular vfcrbs in their speech to 
infants, then switch to a mixture in which verbs 
faking the regular "-ed” suffix predominate. 
The facts are otherwise. The ratio of irregular 
• to regular verbs in parents' speech and in 
children's own vocabularies does not change 
during the crucial development stages. The key 
event is not in the environment, as the model 
assumes, but in the head of the child. McClel- 
land and Rumelhart are also wrong about why 
■ children make errors such as “b raked". They 
■ ! claim it is because children have no notion of 
" discrete “words", but blend together bits and 
pieces of sound associated with tlie stem 
“break", in this case “breaked" and “broke", 
fn fact, the errors occur because children 
misconstrue “broke” as itself being an English 
stem. You can hear this when children say 
things like “broking” and “to broke”. The 
concepts “rule” and “word” of “orthodox 
style” linguistics are hardly obsolete; they are 
alive in the psychology of every pre-school 

child. '.-i . 

The model does even worse at trying to 
'• simulate the adult speaker/ After 80,000 
“lessons" provided by a , ‘lcacher , \ tjie model 
still made strange errors oh a third of the 
1 ' regular verbs it was tested on. Moreover. Its 
very design makes ll inconsistent with feme 
elementary properties of humar i languages. 
For example, the fact that two verbs can rtund 
the same but jiave different ( past-lens« : forms 


but cannot leurn some natural rules found in 
thousands of human languages. These are just 
two of the kinds of facts that linguistic theory 
addresses and explains; the network model can 
afford to look quite revolutionary because it 
simply ignores them. 

Sampson sees “awesome implications for 
linguistics as an academic discipline” because 
he believes that Tew linguists have the sophis- 
tication in mathematics and computer science 
needed to understand these new theories. He 
has it backwards. The network’s flaws arc 
apparent to any linguist who chooses to inspect 
it with a critical eye. Had the champions of 
network models chosen to deal more seriously 
with the facts of the language, we doubt we 
would be hearing the kind of grandiose claims 
repeated in Sampson's obsequious review. 

STEVEN PINKER. 

Department of Brain and Cognitive Sciences, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Massachusetts. 

ALAN PRINCE. 

Program in Linguistics and Cognitive Science. 
Brundcis University. Wnltham. Massachusetts. 

Charles Darwin 

Sir, - Ralph Colp’s continents (Letters. July 
31) on nty letter of July 3 nhout Charles 
Darwin’s illness sitow (lint lie is nwurc of 
allergy only in its antibody- mediated form. I 
was using the term as defined by von Pirquct in 
1906, when he specified that the word 
“allergen" might include substances which led 
to no production of antibodies. In this case the 
mechanism is generalized suppression of im- 
mune system function, not specific react ions to 
antigens. 

Classic antibody-mediated allergy reactions 
are consistent and unaffected by stress. The 
other kind involves the total stress load on the 
immune system, clearly a varying factor und 
including psychological stress. I am not. us Dr 
Colp infers, shutting my eyes to the fluctua- 
tions in Darwin’s health due to emotional 
stress. They are njivious and strong evidence in 
favour of a theory which depends on general- 
ized immune system dysfunction, Dprwin's 
tolerance of stress was so pbor because of his 
degree of immune system damage, but this 
does not make his illness “psychological”. The 
last straw breaks the camel's back only because 
of the presence of all the other straws. 

Dr Colp will find the evidence he asks for in 
support of my allergy theory in the writings of 
clinical ecologists such as DrTheron Randolph 
and Dr Richard Mackarness. 

FABIENNE SMITH. 

55 Manor Place, Edinburgh. 


Melancholy 


Sir, - I did not write (Letters, September 
18-24) that we use music as “just a transitional 
object" in Winnicott’s sense, which would be a 
shocking opinion. I wrote “just such a tran- 
sitional object", which allows for alt the other 
layers of music's illimitable value. 

ROBERT DONINGTON. 

Fide, Lewes, East Sussex. 

New Editions 

Sir, - Many thanks to Jane O’Grady for her 
• thoughtful review of two of my poetry collec- 
tions (September 18). It should be pointed out, 
however, that both are new editions of earlier 
books. Time and Motion was first published by 
Prism/Poetry Society of Australia in 1 975. and 
The Tenth Muse by Peterioo in 1983. 

SYLVIA KANTAR1S. 

14 Osborne Pare. Helslon, Cornwall. 

After Joyce 

Sir, - I've just finished rending . (September 
4-11) i poem called "The Masochist’s Week", 
It . goes: “Moanday./TearsdnyJWoundsday,/ 
Fearsdny,/Frighlday,/Sijfferdiiy,/Slundny, " 
l had an idea I had read ll before, or 
something like it, and found in Finnegans 
Wake (page 301 ,■ 1939 edition) the following: 

■ “AH moanday, tearsday, wallsday, thumps- - 
day. friglitday, shatterday till the fear of (he 
Law." 1 

ANTONIO CALLADO. j 

i '■ Rua ' ApeVarin ! 143/402. Lfcbton .22450, > Rio ■ tie 
J 'r. Janeiro. >• v’.’-vr*" 


New From 

ASSOCIATED 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESSES 

Chaucer: The Earlier 
Poetry 

A Study in Poetic 
Development 
By Derek Traversi 

Derek Traversi's latest book traces 
the development of Chaucer's 
awareness of stylistic convention and 
genre. It examines all the early 
works, including Troihis and 
Criseyde, and provides an 
appreciation of Chaucer's attitude to 
language and poetics. 

Hardback £16.50 
University of Delaware Press 
0 87413 306 8 

Biblical References in 
Shakespeare's Tragedies 
By Naseeb Shaheen 

This is the most important study of 
Shakespeare's use of the Bible for 50 
years. Professor Shaheen examines 
the nature and extent of the Biblical 
references in the tragedies, and 
outlines the types of Bible and Prayer 
Book known at the time. 

Hardback £22.50 
University of Delaware Press 
0 87413 293 2 

Education and 
Philosophical 
Anthropology 
By David Holbrook 

This major study breaks new ground 
in the field of Education. David 
Holbrook contends that science’s 
materialistic explanations pf life are 
limiled, and that purpose and value 
in existence can only be found in 
deliberate acts of creativity . 

Hardback £17.50 

Fairleigh Dickinson University Press 

0 8386 3275 0 

London Newspapers in 
the Age of Walpole 
By Michael Harris 

By 1750, the newspaper held a 
crucial position in Britain’s 
commercial, political and cultural life. 
Michael Harris provides the first clear 
view of the mechanics of the London 
newspaper, and of the formative 
influences which shaped its 
character. 

Hardback £22.50 

Fairleigh Dickinson University Press 

0 8386 5084 2 

The Rock of the 
Gibraltarians 
By W.G!F. Jackson 

General Sir William Jackson, 
Governor of Gibraltar from 1978 to 
1982, traces the history of the Rock 
from prehistoric times to the present 
day. It is a fascinating story written 
by one of Britain’s foremost military 
historians. 

Hardback £29.95 

Fairleigh Dickinson University Press 

0 8386 3237 8 

The Death of Cock Robin 
Poems by W.D. Snodgrass 
Paintings by rDeLoss 
Mc(£faw 

Hardback £9.95 
University of Delaware Press 
0 87413 304 1. 

A.U.P. 

25 Sicilian Avenue 
London WC1A 2QH 
. (tel. 01,-405.7979) 
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COMMENTAK 

The etiquette of tyranny 



Grcvcl Linilop 

FKIEOHHilSCIilf.I.KK 
Don Carlos 

Royal Exchange Theatre. Manchester 


British playgoers. if they think of Schillers 
Don Carlin as anyth ini: more than a shadowy 
preset ice be hi in l Verdi's flu nil my uni opera . 
probably suspect it of being worthy but im- 
perhiriuable. a compound or stodgy pliilo- 
' Mipliizinu and implausible St him urtti lining. If 
so. as many of them as possible should make 
their way to Manchester, where Nicholas I lyt- 
n it's production will offer them a le vela l inn. 

Disciplined, crackling with energy and fully 
alive to tin' inliieale dance of emotional and 
political tensions in this I'hinese-hox of a play, 
it establishes Unit C\ir/o\ as a mustexuork of 
genuinely Shakespearean richness and sub- 
tlety: if not in language (James Maxwells 
translation , for till its terse and fluid eloquence . 
cannot tell us that ) then at any talc in complex- 
ity of ch a raeicri /iilion. suggestive ingenuity of 
plotting ami the humane, many-sided intelli- 
gence which stibiecis every political ami emu- 
Tl liunul stance to compassionate criticism. 

Richard Hudson designs the production in 
stark hlnck and white, the Cardinal's robes of 
the Grand Inquisitor providing it single, start- 
ling blaze of colour. Court ladies and grandees 
stalk si if fly across the black -tiled, cruciform 
.stage, or shuffle and bob ludicrously back- 
wards out of the royal presence in a grotesque 
ballet of constricting cuurt etiquette. 


Ian Me Diarm id gives an oulsta tiding ami 
subtle performance as Philip II. lie is a believ- 
able despot, his paranoid domestic tyranny 
over bis wife and son a convincing metaphor 
for the Spanish oppression of the Protestant 
Netherlands. Yet he wins our respect, even our 
grudging admiration, by his lonely stoicism, hy 
his savagely humorous penetration of his self- 
seeking courliciV fake humility, ami by his 
readiness to recognize real honesty and intelli- 
gence when lie meets them. 

lie is effectively complemented in quite 
different wuysby Reece Dins dale's Marquis of 
Rosa and Michael Cinuulage's Don Carlos. 
Rosa is Schiller's spokesman, and his con- 
frontations with Philip offer us the fantastic 
gratific.it ions of watching Romantic liberalism, 
freedom of thought and “the lights of human 
nature" ton fronting Counter- Reformation 
absolutism; the revolutionary eighteenth cen- 
tury arguing with the sixteenth. Yet the scenes 
are not allowed to stiffen into allegory or ab- 
straction: Hinsdale gives Rosa passion and 
idealism, hut also a mischievous delight in in- 
trigue ami provocation which charms but also 
disturbingly substantiates Philip's accusations of 
egocentric irresponsibility. The King, on (lie 
other hand, grows almost paternal: it seems 
altogether natural that he should choose Rosa, 
the one outspoken man in his kingdom, for a 
friend; equally natural that Rosa, from the nob- 
lest motives, should lie to him, betray his trust 
and at last, in an attempt at glorious self-sacri- 
fice, precipitate the death of Carlos himself. 

Michael Gramlagc plays Carlos iis victim 
rather than hero. His obsessive hatred of his 


The rituals of home 


Julian Graffy 


JOHN BF.RCIF.R and NF.LLA BlfvLSKI 
A Question of (ieograpfi) 

The Other Place. Stratford-upon-Avon 

In 19.17. Yevgeniya Ginzburg, teacher, jour- 
nalist and wife of Pavel Aksyonov, a party 
official in Kazan', was arrested and impris- 
oned. Soon afterwards Aksyonov himself dis- 
appeared in the Purges. In 1939 Ginzburg was 
deported to Kolyma. Released into adminis- 
trative exile in the town of Magadan in 1947, 
she met the man who would become her 
second husband, the prisoner doctor, Anton 
Val’ter. On October 9, 1948, after superhuman 
efforts, she was re-united in Magadan with her 
son, Vasily Aksyonov, later to be. the most 
popular prose writer of the generation of the 
;Thaw. In 1949 she was briefly re-arrested. 
Ginzburg has told her story in her memoirs. 
Into the Whirlwind and Within the Whirlwind, 
’which, along with the writings of Aleksandr 
'Solzhenitsyn, Georgy Vladimov and- Sergey 
' DoMatriv, are among Ihe most elequent wit- ■ 
nesses to life within and around the Soviet 
' prison-camp zone. The reunion of mother and 
son istte scribed with great poignancy in Within 
the Whirlwind, and also in AksyCmpv’s novel. 

; The Raw, published in the. United .States 
• where the uuthor continues to live in rixile. 1 1 is 
. a measure, perhaps, of the relative extent of . 

■ the present .liberalization that none of the wri- 
te mentioned above is cither published or 
t announced for publication iti 7 ho Soviet Union.. 

A Question of Geography ^ first performed nr. 
Multifile in 19H3. Is dedicated to Yevgeniya 1 
Ginzburg, It tells the Morjr of Daria Petrovna 
(Dacha - the Trench Irandhcrutiulin have Wort 
carelessly- preserved' In the printed text and 
may cause English readers some confusion nlK 
out pronunciation >, a former Kolyma prisoner 
now (ti forced exile in Magadan; of her loye for 
the prisoner. Dr EriM Mowcevitjch Oizer- 
- mnnn: of their fellow exiles , unit of hot reunion ' 
with her sun, Sacha. This is not, however; 
Ginzburg's story; die ptuy is set in 1952. and 
DuchaS first husband turns out 10 be still alive. 

The horror ever lurking in Ihcse people's 
fives is powerfully evoked in John Caird's prv- 
duclion ns guards stride menacingly about the 
back of the stage. The play unfolds as An ela- 
boration of the forces I hut can sustain the 
struggle against inhumanity, from the search » 
for God to a visit 1 to- the oinemn-. *. Above -all 


Juhn Berger and Nellu Bielski examine the 
values of home and family, evoking family love 
and family ritual. The set is dominated by a 
large table at which Dacha and the others drink 
tea. cat their .steaming soup and other hard- 
won luxuries. Cleaning, ironing, sorting 
clothes into piles, the repeated testing of 
Dacha's blood pressure, even family quarrels, 
ail contribute to the defence of life. Twice, 
when Dacha bathes Oizemiann's exhausted 
body and when she comforts her sobbing son, 
family and religion are united in a Piet ft. Other 
characters. Dacha's guests, tell exemplary 
stories which reiterate the play's concern with 
the limitsbfchoice, the possibility of re-arrest, 
and what to tell the children (concerns familiar 
from Solzhenitsyn’s fiction). 

After the arrival or Sacha, the authors turn 
their attention to questions of moral educa- 
tion. In Within the Whirlwind, Ginzburg writes 
of her reunion: “My son! And he knows, 
although I haven’t yet said a word to him, who 
• We are and who They are.” Here the situation 
is different. Sacha is naive, hangs out with 
common criminals and with guards, despises 
the ‘'politicals” arid has absurd heroic dreams 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR.:.. - 
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Reader* nre invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and (a send us the 
answers s6 that they reach this office not later than 
October Ifi. The solution unit results will appear on 
October 2J. 


father, justified though it is, distracts him at 
every turn. Grandage gives him u physical 
guuclicrie that reflects his mental imbalance, 
and a slight awkwardness of timing in his 
speech that puts him subtly out of phase with 
the other characters, a precise correlative of his 
propensity for acting always too soon or too 
late. It is one of (he most unpleasant yet intelli- 
gent features of the play that Philip is right in 
viewing his son ns a weakling. Superficially a 
charismatic and rebellious figure, in reality 
Carlos performs almost every action at the be- 
hest of someone else. Grandage allows this 
fatal passivity to emerge without depriving the 
prince of his volatile energy or his attractive 
innocence. Melinda McG raw, effectively com- 
bining impulsiveness with cynicism as the Prin- 
cess of Ebuli. nicely dramatizes, in her attemp- 
ted seduction of the Prince, the dangers that 
lurk in his unformed character. 

In a play full of surprises. James Maxwell’s 
Grand Inquisitor, introduced late in the Inst 
act, delivers the greatest shock of all. Blind, 
tottering on two white sticks, physically rav- 
aged hy extreme old age, lie yet towers in his 
scurlet robes, seemingly held upright by a fana- 
ticism so extreme and articulate that lie is able 
instantly lo turn the tables on Philip and force 
the uuUicncc into a complete reassessment of 
the play's action so far. Lecturing the King with 
patiently weary patronage on the Church’s 
plans for Rosa and for Spain, he reduces him to 
a sheepish simpleton, who will hand over his 
son lo 1 he Inquisition less from vindictiveness 
than as a final gesture of absolute moral and 
political defeat. 


of escape. As Gricha, an old exile, puts it, 
Sacha is so far only a “tourist” in Magadan. 
Sacha too, however, learns from harsh experi- 
ence. and his decision to stay in Magadan is 
evidence of his maturation. 

A Question of Geography is not without its 
weaknesses. Though Sacha's father is 
announced as still alive (and hisJetter read out 
by the clumsy device of a disembodied voice on 
a darkened stage), nothing is made of the con- 
sequences of this fact for the life of Dacha and 
Ernst. Life is made to look too attractive in Sue 
Blane’s set. The part of Gricha is written, and 
played by Jimmy Gardner, with inappropriate 
levity. One unbelievable scene in which he and 
Sncha stage a mock-trial, with Gricha wearing 
a joke Stalin moustache, shows that the au- 
thors, for all their concern, have been unable 
lo express the true horror of Siberian exile. 
The production is taken at far too slow a pace - 
three hours for a text of thisTength is too long. 

As the play progresses, however, and June 
turns to August, it achieves gravity and pity. 
The cast is excellent. In the last scene, as winter 
returns. Dacha’s warning words ring out: “It 
isn't over. It’s not finished. It's not the end.” 


loo liberal cniirely to pooh-pooh it - it confirmed the 
absolutely historical character of the Mosaic account 
of the Creation as given in Qenesis. Any phenomena 
whkh at first sight appeared to make against this 
view were.only partial phenomena and broke down 
upon investigation. 


-I Ere magic poets' felt the gout. . 

Ere Darwin 'whelmed ihe Church in dnub;. 

Ere Apologia had found out 1 

The round' wnj Id imwt be 'right; . . 

When Ciladstung. bluest uf the blue;- , t 
Read dll Augustine* foiius through: 

When France was fume, and no one knew 
We a (id the (tar would fight, . 

Z Let It be admitted at onte, mournful ns the 
admivuoti is, .ih«t every, im-timt in hi* intelligence V 
went uut at first m greet flic new light. It had hafdjy; 
'dung NVtfhcn arced tot km of (ho opening chapter!, 
uf “(ien&nV. checked it at (he outset He Consulted, 
(rilh, Csrpentc* . a (fredr irujeiilgalrir, but due who 
was fully ft* incapable ** himself of remodelling his : 
ideas with regard M the old. atvcpled hypolhcSci, ; 
They both determined, ort various gtounds, io haVa. ■ 
nothing 1 to do wfih the terrible theory, hut to hold 
steadily to the law of ihp fixity ufi ftpepeiji^^ ) 

3 He had, taken u great deal of pjins with hisftefnvon; 
which win on the subject of geology -.theo edmihg to '. - 
iht lure pk'a iKttrfogiciiIlfUgbefr, HestujWeffthacas. ; 
far as geology wus'warth anynhlOgfttull-andhlC^Mn 
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. 1 ( caught a tremendous fish 
apri hekf him beside ihe toot . 
half out of the water, with my liook - 
: fast in a cottar of his Iriouilt. • . . 

Elizabeth Bishop, ‘The Fish", : . ; 

2 The tiny fish enjoy themselves 
; In ihe sea. ' ••• •- . 

Qiiiyk Utile splinters of’ [file, : *’■ ■■ , \ > '' * 
thcic'linJeTfver'at'e. fun ib (hem - - : : -j . : 
.'in tlic Mia.-,., r; 

• *D» H, Uwenca. -Udle Fish".., : , , ! 

1 ? 4% 4^ jfe AWhi iuKl clear, water'-over-gravcl 

, ^ pp,ns hls ^‘hand Info. 

■ toUl ‘ hover sfill.-withhis 
barb from 


Uncertain ends 


Lois Potter 

CYRIL TOURNEUR 

The Revenger's Tragedy 

Swan Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 

The Revenger’s Tragedy is, to use one of its 
favourite words, “uncertain”, not only in ils 
authorship but in its very nature. The plot is 
grim enough: n court which apparently devotes 
all its time to raping and poisoning women 
finally topples, at a push from the single- 
minded revenger, Vindice, like a series of 
dominoes. The ironic reversals which lead to 
this ending suggest farce, but they arc accom- 
panied by a steady stream of misogynistic and 
memento ntori comments. Its uncertainly is 
precisely what makes it, in spite of its subject- 
matter. an exhilarating emotional sauna. 

Di Trevis’s production for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, playing up both the 
comic and the horrific, gets the balance about 
right. Lussurioso, released from prison, is sur- 
prised when his brothers shrink back from him 

- they had just been celebrating his execution - 
and, misunderstanding their reaction, sniffs his 
armpits. When Vindice and Hippolito force a 
cup into the already stiff hand of the murdered 
Duke, we hear the sound of breaking bones. 
But the chilly moral is not ignored: a God is 
watching all this, in the form of a large three- 
bladed fan revolving above the stage, and (he 
thunder comes when Vindice calls for it. 

The set and costumes (by Michael Levine) 
pick up the play’s references to masques, 
torches, "artificial noon", and the strange 
metallic imagery which turns the human body 
into a robot. Most of the characters are in fact 
programmed to go straight for sex even in the 
form of another robot. The nobility talk like 
East End minders, and the ducal family, half- 
heartedly going through a non-stop masque, 
are like out-of-work actors dressed in old 
Christmas decorations. • 

The social contrasts are Dickensian: Vin- 
dice's family aren't merely living in genteel 
poverty; they huddle in a garret, feeding on 
scraps which Hippolito smuggles out of the 
court. Realistically, this seems nonsensical: 
why would Lussurioso bother to send a cour- 
tier to woo (his beggarly Castiza? But the court 
has built its mansion in the place of excrement. 
A “scavenger” occasionally slithers out from 
under a rock to plunder the bodies. He is last 
seen sizing up the elderly new duke. 

In a cast which is mostly asked to perform 
stylish variations on evil , Nicholas Farrell's im- 
pressive Lussurioso makes the most oi the 
character's intellectual grasp of the monu 
values which he ignores in practice, and Daw 
Howey, as the Duke, is o nice combination of 
feebleness and unexpected sharpness, fo UK 
midst of this corruption, Stella Gonel'sCashu 
is passionately rather than frigidly virtuous and 
her confrontation with Vindice and her 
(Linda Spurrier, surprisingly sympathetic) is a 
. high point of the production. As Vindice. 
whose part has everything - disguises, funny 
accents, asides, instant changes of mood, anoa 
love-scene with a skull - Anthony Shee p' 
the best and most controlled performance 
haveyetseen from him. His disguisesare a tow 
deforce (as Piato, with blood-rpd hair, 

• and gloves, he Idoks a foot taller than the poo 
scholar” Vindice), but his real achievement 
that he makes his lines, with their 
sensuality and sermonizing, both com^ e 
and intelligible. The performance un *® 

. right up to the final speech; here, as wi l 
nightmare soliloquy jn7?/c/w«f ///. oneexpe 
to see the: “true”, self - bill l herb. m 00 
person, and thus 110 sense of closure. : 

For once, the textual alterations n ? . 
provements. Vindice, as Pinto, now say 1 

- line about miirderers reyeoling themsewc 
which he harks back, ironically, at tne^ ^ 
Antonio’s description of his wjfe s, 

. transposed to the trinl sqene , whe re sne ^ 
.- Sobbing, beside him.. The.court’s °y nl ^U r 
. tude to the crime thus beepmes the^aqsdv 
suicide. As in, the 1966. FSC : pr?d uCt . ■' ^ 

Duchess. and Spurio get extra l ,nes " . ^ 
wiuu ommipts whv aren t we » ■ 
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Getting rid of the elephants 


Graham Bradshaw 

GIUSEPPE VERDI 
Alda 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow 


The very first performance of Aida was not a 
success, and the most influential Italian music 
critic of the time, Filippo Filippi, attributed the 
failure lo the work’s “strange duality” and 
"curiously abrupt" transitions: Verdi had 
accepted the “operatic ideas" and "tenden- 
cies" of the “modern school", while retaining a 
"huge affection for his own past”, so that his 
latest opera lurched from "one style to 
another". 

The first production in Scottish Opera’s new 
season is a spectacular but rather belligerently 
analytical Scottish-Belginn co-production 
which provokes thought about Verdi’s work 
while making emotional engagement more dif- 
ficult. That sounds Brechtian, and indeed the 
director, Gilbert Deflo, worked with the Ber- 
liner Ensemble and then with Giorgio Strehler , 
before becoming Director of the Belgian 
National Opera at the Th6dtre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. Like Filippi, Deflo finds Aida 
curiously dualistic: “There are two A/das. The 
one, an elegiac chamber piece between three 
people, Radam£s, Amneris and Aida herself; 
the other, the huge, epic spectacle: giganto- 
mania.” 

Deflo’s solution is to stage the problem, per- 
forming Aida as a “chamber piece" set in the 
1870s. Spectacle there is, but it now corres- 
ponds with that of the 1869 opening of the Suez 
Canal, when the Canal was formally blessed in 
the presence of assorted Imperial and Royal 
visitors. For Deflo, “any Egyptian presence in 
the piece is written front an 1 870s perspective” ; 
the opera “tells us nothing about ancient 
Egypt" but a great deal about late nineteenth- 
renfury “attitudes", about ‘imperialism, j 
irtimamsnrtWl racis m". Aabriffn^ly , his (fro- 1 " 
duclion tells us a great deal about late twen- 
tieth-century attitudes to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Transposing any opera or play to another 
period is difficult because it calls for a kind of 
sustained punning. Here Dcflo’s Aida, like 
Patrice Chdreau's Ring, showed how critically 
interesting ideas and concepts easily run foul of 
practical musical-dramatic exigencies. As 
Shaw, Chdreau and Thomas Mann all saw, 
there are good reasons for thinking of Wotan 
as a late nineteenth-century industrialist; but if 
he is actually to appear in a frock-coat his spear 
becomes a liability. Aida, like Don Carlos, 
does indeed reveal Verdi’s hatred of priests 
and popes, so that Deflo is in one sense right to 
insist that Verdi “clearly saw Ram f is as a Pope” 
or as “a Khomeini, if you like"; but that con- 
nection - “seeing as" - is actually less clear 
when Ramfis no longer appears as an ancient 
Egyptian priest, since it is harder to know just 
what he is, or does. 

Getting rid of the elephants and allowing 
beards doesn’t matter. Eliminating the sacred 
priestess does, because the music wc hear no 
longer connects with anything we see on stage. 
In more general terms, what we see in this 
production - the paraphernalia of pith hel- 
mets, lantern shows and imperial bustles - 
makes its own fascinating sense, but only ns a 
comment, imposed from without, 011 what wc 
nre no longer allowed lo see. Analysis dis- 
places the object of annlysis; the commentary 
is staged, rather than the (ext. 

Which makes it ail the more intriguing that 
the conductor, John Mauceri, is so concerned 
to allow us to hear what Verdi specified in 
matters of tempo. Here there are challenging 
jolts of a quite different sort, since Mauceri's 
study of Verdi’s conducting score for the Pnris 
premiere convinced him that later conductors 
like Toscanini distorted Verdi’s “temporal 
structures" and disregarded quite specific met- 
ronome markings. Not that the latter necessari- 
ly establish the former: much depends on 
whether we think listeners would pick up long- 
range connections - say between the marking 
for the Act One prelude and rh$ ( identical 
* marklrtg for the conclusion of the Alda-Amo- 
nasro duet. To judge by this production this 
promises to be an exciting but controversial 
season. 


Self-referential soliloquies 


David Nok es 

BENJONSON 
TTie Magnetic Lady 
Adapted by Peter Barnes 
Radio 3 

As if echoing the RSC’s recent attempts to 
popularize some of Ben Jonson’s lesser- 
plays. Radio 3 chose to celebrate the 
jOtn. anniversary of Jonson's death not with 
one of the familiar favourites, but with a pro- 
duction of The Magnetic Lady (1632). Adapted 
oy Peter Barnes and directed by Ian Cotterell, 
pnwided a rare and welcome opportunity to 
ar onfe of his final plays. What emerged was n 
meditatfve, self-conscious, sel Preferential dra- 
j. ? w “ lc h the ageing playwright appears to 
■ !*P|W and scrutinize the elements of his art 
*1 a. scientist constructing an experiment, 
of this five-act comedy is enclosed by 
between Damp I ay and Prob- 
'»o. customers at the Jonsonian drama-- 
toe resident shop-boy. With a mix* 
.L_- /^•defensiveness and self-advertisement 
runs, through the repertoire of the 
f f° m Every. Mon in His Humoitr to The 


innJUr expounding the Jonsonian doc- 
mn'Tw • fiumour *- N° r are such self-regard- 
“foments con fi ned to these critical inter- 
J^ThcjchafacterS In the play Itself are also 
jj^oissojjfs °f Jonson’s art, breaking of (from 
dowries, maidenheads or 
1 comment ort the virtues of 

■ bir 'ff r 0|< l 9. debate the qualities of hls' 
■s- :efrept isfattieras if HamleL'in 
^^^ to the players. had invited them to 
^ddrohlctis. • i \ . 

_><[ l§ - l j^lf 7 ?pnscici( 1 isneSs ‘ extends into . the 


'u nit } attention to Iis ipwn contri- 
Umanrjer more reminiscent of Rosen- 





“ hUmnmhm VIII", 1978, by Jean Dubuffet, from an exhibition Works on Paper 1974-85, ur Waddingtoii 
Galleries until October 24. 


Evading escape-art 


protest at this deliberate piece of dramatic 
legerdemain. But in the next act Jonson 
promptly changes plot again to make Placentia 
herself a changeling. While in the final act he 
digs up yet another plot-line to send his charac- 
ters off in search of buried gold. By such overt 
manipulation Jonson seems to expose the 
arbitrariness of narrative. His interest in this 
play, subtitled Humours Reconciled, is less in 
the melody of events than in the harmony of 
humours. 

Peter Barnes’s adaptation sticks faithfully to 
the main lines of the play, merely pruning away 
some of his more didactic exchanges and 
esoteric verbal games. Sir Moth Interest’s In- 
flationary estimate of the eight reasons for de- 
siring infinite wealth is thriftily cut back to six 
brief points;' a prolonged debate on varieties of 
valour is prudently abridged. The chief casual- 
ty of the cuts is Jonson’s bawdy. Inevitably 
many of his salacious puns and quibbles would 
be lost on modem listeners, and few would 
seriously lament the dignifying abbreviation of 
"surreverently” to “ reverently’’. But where 
modern slang retains the sense of Jonson’s 
double-entendres the alterations are more 
questionable. Jonson’s Parson Palate “pricks 
all the guests" but in this version he merely 
"selects ail the guests". A number of such bowd- 
lerizations has tHe unfortunate effect of losing 
the tong of Jonson’s colloquial humour. 

John Moffat is suitably fastidious as Sir Di- 
aphones Silkworm, and Peter Eyre impressive- 
ly pedantic 1 as- the lawyer Practice. Ian Cot* 
terell’s well-paced direction gives as much 
coherence as possible to this episodic play, 
though his 1 habit of interrupting the longer 
speeches with grunts of approval or surprise 
seems to betray a certain nervousness about 
the' attentiveness of his listeners. ; 

The Royal Shakespeare Company's produc- 

,lon of Ben ’Jonson ’s The Ncw lnif , directed by 
In n* Catftl 1 Wll ‘otofch swart Theatre," 


Wilfrid Mellers 

STEPHEN SONDHEIM and JOHN WEI DM AN 

Pacific Overtures 

Coliseum 

Without resorting to the political terms of John 
Lahr’s remark that “musicals are America’s 
right-wing political theatre because they re- 
inforce (he dreams that support Ihe status 
quo”, we cannot help being depressed (lint so 
mnuy people, over so many consecutive per- 
formances (compared with any opera), spend 
so much money on so dispiriting an entertain- 
ment. In the heyday of humnnism in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the aristocracy 
squandered colossal sums on concocting shows 
intended to kid themselves Into believing (hey 
had created a terrestrial paradise. Such 
masques masked truth. Ironically, so do those 
created, at comparable expense, by today’s 
industrial plutocracy far the common man. 
since they exploit modern technology to en- 
courage escape from the very world technology 
has brought to birth. 

The origins of the American musical were in 
Europe, in Viennese, French and English 
operetta. It became the escape-art of industrial 
technocracy when it absorbed elements of 
American vaudeville and minstrel shows, 
while defusing the blacker strains within them. 
A few minor composers of musicals - Jerome 
Kem, trained in Europe, Irving Berlin, not 
trained at all - added to the sum of human 
delight. Even they, however, did not counter- 
act the sentimental evasiveness of the genre; 
and although once in a while a musical has 
erupted that attempts to confront some aspect 
of reality, the issues are usually blurred and 
often falsified. 

The natural successor to Gershwin and 
Bernstein, Stephen Sondheim first made his 
mark in -Wat Side Story (1957) for which he. 
with a verbal facility no less dazzling but more 
astute than Ira Gershwin's, was Bernstein’s 
"lyricist”. In addition .to theatrical canniness, 
Sondheim has an instinctive musical ear, and 
both talents were spotted by his first mentor 
from the world of musical theatre, Oscar Hani- 
merstein II. Since 1970 he has. in collaboration 
with the director Hal Prince, produced a series 
of shows variously entertaining, yet always 
tinged with a mordant acerbity responsive to 
human folly of distress. The climax to the 
cycle, Sweeney Todd (1979), rivals Porgy and 
Bess in dealing with contemporary reality in a : 
totally unevosory manner. 

Pacific Overtures , running for fewer than 
200 performances on Broadway, was, like 
Sweeney Todd a pecuniary failure, though it is 
now presented in an opera-house ns 9 potcnl I til 
money-spinner. It predates Sweeney hy three 
years, and it cannot challenge Ihe later piece. 
As always with Sondheim, however, it is about 
something that matters: the impingement on 
the old religious-feudal Japan of Western 
European and especially American techno- 
logy! 4 Ip ..‘tracing the >.-saga. .from, the - mid; > 
nihtf eenthf-cetatuiytetipeditfair of Commodore, f 


Perry to (he present day, Sundhcim is opcn- 
cycd and open-eared about the complexity of 
the issues. At u basic historical level he faces 
reality hy getting his facts right; nnd then lights 
on Ihe bright notion of equating (lie human 
theme with its technical realization. .For he 
submits the ancient conventions (if Japanese 
theatre to streamlined American technology 
on the musical and dramatic planes alike, 
allowing (he ironies to operate in both direc- 
tions. This works because Kabnki. like an 
American musicul and unlike a Japanese Noh 
play, is a still living popular art mixing speech, 
song, dnncc. mime, clowning and slapstick. 
Sondheim's score opens with the antique wail 
of an authentic shakuhachi (magically played 
at the Coliseum by Yoshikazu Iwamoto), arid 
with near- authentic Kabuki percussion and 
simulated koto: which sounds are, through rhe 
course of the evening, gradually engulfed In 
the clectrophonics of the modern world. In the 
process Sondheim hints that the “old" 
Japanese culture and the “new" American 
technology need one another for survival. 

The process is intelligent rather than heart- 
felt. The mechanized gimmickry of a Broad- 
way musical is employed by Ralph Koltai and 
Marie-Jean Leccu to produce sets and cos- 
tumes of considerable visual beauty. The music- 
al imitations and parodies - whether of the 
whines of Japanese cantillation and the Iwanging 
or oriental instruments, or of military marches 
and pop music - are sometimes arresting and 
usually clever, though not as clever as the stage 
business: in which Eric Roberts and Harry 
Nicoll are especially hilarious. 

The piece's limitation lies in the fact that, 
despite its theatrical panache and skill, its 
musical substance remains tenuous. As a 
synthesis of East and West. Pacific Overtures 
skims the surface compared with Madama But- 
terfly. let alone Britten's inspired metamorph- 
osis, in Curlew River, of an esoteric Japanese 
Noh play into an English medieval morality 
play updated. Still. Sondheim, is not making 
an operatic tragedy: and if Pacific Overtures 
doesn’t get under the skin, as does Sweeney 
Todd, it works on its own level. The all-male 
casl. each member playing several roles, as in 
real Kabuki, adapt their operatic training to 
produce Ihe speech-inflected vocal nuances 
and meticulous metrical precision which the 
genre calls for. Richard Angas as Ihe narrator 
gives a multi -voiced virtuoso performance; 
Simon Mastcrmnn-Smith is deliciously deft in 
his patter-song; Graham Fletcher's electrifying 
• Lion Dance alone justifies the evening.' 

Such malleability between technical bril- 
liance* and the emotional overtone gives 
Sondheim's work its distinction- as is re- 
vealed in Keith Warner’s production and 
James Holmes's conducting. Although Pacific 
Overtures, skirting die more sinister aspects of 
Americanization, has more in common with an 
' ordinary musical (ban one had expected, one 
can hardly dismiss it as bland. In itscoolinteili- 
. gence, its theatrical- flair, its very lack of the 
invidiously inane tune, it is neither corrupt nor 
■1 corrupt ingk It waves dismal! flag on -Jjehalf of . 
- the humurv niipd arid 'sensibility ^ o t. * r.i 
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Rules of play 


David Hughes 

WILLIAM P. MALM 

Six Hidden View s of Japanese Music 

222pp. University uf Oilifornin Press. £17.25. 

(I52UII5(H52 

Exposure tu Japanese music is on (he rise in 
F.ngland. Noh iind Kubuki troupes seem to 
turn tip annuully; Kudin 3 has broadens! - and 
re broadcast - a series of shiikuhnchi (hamboo 
flute) recitals; an all- British Japanese court 
music (gugaku) ensemble lias recently made its 
public debut. The Hnglish National Opera’s 
new production of Pacific Overtures (reviewed 
on page HMD) features a Japanese shakuhuchi 
player in the pit (albeit playing the music of 
Sondheim). 

Exposure leads to familiarity (nil alas not 
necessarily to understanding. Reviewers of 
concerts in the recent “Music of the Royal 
Courts" series at the South Bank, confronted 
with performances from nearly n dozen coun- 
tries. were often driven to respect fill silence: 
how could they tell whether a performance by, 
say . a Japanese epic singer was radiant . pedes- 
trian or awful hy Japanese stum lards? Without 
the knowledge to lisk such judgments, one’s 
appreciation must be less than complete. 

I lirough nearly three decades of writing about 
Japanese music. William Malm has striven to 
provide the Western reader with such know- 
ledge. 

His new book is not an introductory survey 
of Japanese traditional music; Malm. Profes- 
sor of Music at lltc University of Michigan, 
wrote that bonk in 1959 and it has yet to he 
superseded. 'Die present book consists of six 
case studies of music from those genres most 
congenial to Malm: Nagauia (Knhuki dance 
music) ami Nub theatre music. The book is 
nimed at a musically literate audience; deter- 
mined readers with a musicological he tit will He 
rewarded. 

Over the years Malm has championed the 


view that mw-VVcslcrn music systems must 
satisfy demands similar to those of the Euro- 
pean harmonic tradition - balancing novelty 
and familiarity, tension and release - and that 
they do so in different hui equally logical ways. 
There is ill this endeavour the hint of a desire to 
legitimize Japanese music - and the cthno- 
musicologist’s concerns in general - in the eyes 
of Western musicologists, but Malm's efforts 
are no less successful or valuable for that. In 
the present hook it is perhaps the last of (lie six 
“hidden views” that most overtly demonstrates 
this point: Malm offers a scclion-by-scction 
musical comparison of Britten's Curlew River 
with the Noh play Siunhtagawa from which its 
libretto was derived. (The reader will want to 
obtain the cassette tnpc uf musical cxumples 
which costs £6.50; Western notation cannot 
convey the subtleties of Japanese music.) Each 
of the six Views, however, testifies to the well- 
tuned aesthetic system permeating Jupancse 
musical culture as a whole. 

The First View examines the uesthelics 
underlying the manufacture and appreciation 
of one type of drum, the kttfsitzimti, which 
features prominently in both Knhuki and Noh 
music. Based primarily on written treatises, 
this chapter introduces the extreme subtleties 
involved in evaluating the tone colour of even a 
seemingly simple drum, ft says much about (he 
social status of this drum that the two author- 
ities most frequently cited, joint authors of a 
PH 7 study, ure respectively an executive of (he 
Asulii Beer Company and an architect who. 
like his samurai father, had studied Noh. 

The Second View takes us front the drum’s 
construction into the experience of a drum 
lesson. Much of the instruction seems from a 
Western perspective to have little to Jo with 
sound production; the ultimate goal, Malm 
feels, “may he spiritual rather than musical”. 
(Perhaps also ethical: Japanese often sny, 
“ There are no bad people among those who 
study (traditional} music.”) Thus there is an 
emphasis un doing things in the correct way - 
picking up n drum, for example - even when 


University Paperback reissue 

The Tragedy of State 
A study of Jacobean drama 

J.W. LEVER 

With a new Introduction by Jonathan Dollimore 
First published In 1971. this classic work has been unavailable In paperback for many years. It Is 
reissued with a new Cntroductlon.The domination of the state over the HvesofindivIdualsUa problem 
of the present-day world and In Jacobean tragedy J . W. Lever finds essentially the same problem In the 
shape It assumed during the rise of the first European nation stales. , . 

13* pages Paperback 0416700004 C4.9S 

. Second Edition . 

The Songs and Sonets of John Donne 

THEODORE REDPATH 

The generous allocations of space for introduction and commentary has been used for . . . an 
illuminating end well Hi formed account of Donne's relationship to European literature . . . there Is 
material here for fruitful seminars and most readers should find this book* valuable addition to their 
library of John Donne; Notes and Queries 

September 404 pages Paperback 041*07982 £1299 

Shakespeare's Other Language 

RUTHNEVO ’ 

Ruth Nevo's book oJfe/s a reading qf Shakespeare's tragicomic Romances which Invokes the findings 

■ and methods of pcnt-psydioanalyilc semiotics. Drawing oh recent feork In the reinterpretation of * 
Freud by Lacan end others, she embarks on a brilliant analysis of Peikfes. Cymbeline, The Winter's 

■ ftfe and The Tempest . which illuminates their strange 'language'; not only the narrative patterns, 
characters, and motivation 1 ;, but klso the paulIng sy ma tatsd. bluff eirtiMaphon. 

October IM pages Hsulhsck 04100640? 7 £2900 ,• 

Shakespeare's Soliloquies 

WOLFGANG CLEMEN 

Oden the hesi-knouii and most memorable passage In Shakespeare's plays, (he soliloquies alsp tend 
to be tote I polmn ln the drama. In (Jifs Mudy Protestor Clemen provides us with insights not only Into ' 
the characters' motives and thoughts, but also into Shakespeare's manipulation o 1 audience response^ ’ 
the evocative power of ills poetr y and his skill.iti muiitftdramatlc Illusion 

^eirterjiber JJJ pofcrs Hndbads 0*loOTiWO £39 « ftpcfbMk 0*lft ‘JO-MO* £*«, 

The Unremarkable Wordsworth 

GEOFFREY HARTMAN , 

.Foreword by D0NAI4>G. MARSHALL V ■ 

Hartmans <yi|hicily to open up * dialogue between contemporary theory and Wordsworths poetry';' 
informs >ill uf these* c-oys. written since the l^ pubUcMiori Of WOnhworthf poetry * book jliflt 
marked an epoch in the study oflMpoetandpf Romanilc|xJetryingenerarTfvoflfieene5My$lnrf^ 
Unremarkable Wonhwoith draw upon a wW< range of dontiemRorary theoretical approaches, frbm / , 
psychoanalysis to slriKtur.ihsni. from deconstruction to phcnOmfnplogy \ /;} r" 

September 2 W pages Hardback 04(6QH»4 GJHOO ftipietiwjf Q4I60SI42I J": 
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nobody is watching. Japan shares with the rest 
of Asia a preference for teaching by concrete 
example rather than by explanation, and for 
learning rhythmic and melodic patterns in con- 
text rather than as abstract, separable ele- 
ments; not surprisingly, then, one theme of this 
book is the way in which the form of a given 
musical element will vary in context and over 
time according to “a host of theoretical, music- 
al, choreographic, and sociological factors” - 
Malm’s musical "theory of relativity”. As in a 
modern Japanese business contract, when con- 
ditions change, prior understandings are in- 
validated. 

A sixteen-page interlude provides an excel- 
lent brief introduction to "General principles 
of Japanese music”, touching on matters such 
as the importance of silence, the value of nota- 
tional vagueness, and the communal nature of 
Japanese composition. 

The remaining four Views are studies of par- 
ticular pieces. These arc more than “views”: 
they are detailed examinations of the devices 
of Japanese composition. The Third View 
compares n single story in its Noh and Kabuki 
(Nagauta) versions, yielding insights into the 
respective musical idioms of these two theat- 
rical genres. Here as throughout. Malm pep- 
pers his narrative with Zcn-likc quotations. 
For example, to perform the highly rubato per- 
cussion passage known as mi jo, “one has to 


feel as though one were a large rubber band 
that stretches with great tension and then sud- 
denly snaps”. 

The Fourth View compares one Nagauta 
piece with the urban festival music on which it 
is based. The Fifth View, dealing with inter- 
pretation, compares four performances of a 
single Nagauta. All of the Nagauta studies 
offer excellent descriptions of Japanese text- 
setting practice, a long-standing concern of 
Malm’s. 

The final View - text setting by Britten and A 
la japonaise - reveals that each work is true to 
its cultural conventions. To avoid merely com- 
posing a pastiche of a Noh play, Britten inten- 
tionally limited his sonic exposure to Noh; thus 
this chapter is much more than a mere game of 
*‘spot-the-Noh-influence”. Two different aes- 
thetics are at work: “the Noh requires infre- 
quent use of sonic . . . conventions that are 
common to the entire repertory, and Western 
drama concentrates on frequent use and de- 
velopment of motives that are peculiar to the 
specific composition” (emphasis added). 

This is a difficult book for readers with little 
knowledge of Japanese music. No other au- 
thor, however, has so successfully explored the 
aesthetic detail of this music from both a native 
und a comparative perspective; and perhaps 
the musicologists of the West are now ready for 
such a book. 


The search for wisdom 
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Arnold Whittall 

[JONAl.n MITCHELL (Editor) 

Benjamin Britten; “Dcnlh in Venice" 

229pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£27 . 50 ( paperback .£9.95). 

11521 205347 

This Cambridge Opera Handbook - the four- 
teenth- is unusual. The opera under scrutiny - 
Britten’s last - is recent, and the contributors 
include several of those most closely associated 
with its genesis and first singing. The result is 
very much the inside story, as well as the case 
for the defence at its most eloquent and com- 
prehensive. The handbook format promotes a 
certain lack of perspective. Yet despite the 
absence of extended comparisons with other 
operas by Britten or anyone else, or of a de- 
tailed critique, it cannot be claimed that Death 
in Venice is here being praised with undue 
extravagance by those with vested interests. 
The emphasis is primarily on how the work was 
put together, and how it relates to Thomas 
Mann’s novella. It is already to some degree a 
familiar story, but this book provides the ful- 
lest and most up-to-date version. There is a 
reasonable balance between new and reprinted 
material, the latter even embracing a brief arti- 
cle from 1965 about the man held to be the 
original of Mann’s Tadzio. The chapter on Vis- . 
Conti’s film may be thought superfluous, yet it 
underlines one of the book’s virtues; its con- 
cern with Mann as well as Britten. 

Death in Venice was composed nt a time of 
particular stress and strain for Britten, but it 
grew to completion with remarkable speed. As 
the <jibrettist Myfanwy Piper says, “it look a 
little oyer two and a half years from our first 
conversation to the first night at Shape” - the 
absence of qp ••only” indicating that such a 
pace was normal For Britten. The sense of a 
raci agains^ time Is appropriate enough, given 
. the- opera's subject;, Rut,-, as always with 
Briton, s pried brought risks, and the possibil- 
ity of a result more sketchy thnii Intense could 
not be ruled out. It Is arguable that other com- 

■ powers - Berg, Henze r might have created n, 
more optdenliy decajJent Venice, and a more 
imposing Awhcnbach. Bui the fascination of 
BrUtcn’s opera l|es in the level? or translation it 
cinbodics, \Vhfll might pave beenanexpress- 

.j mouodraraa' 'becomes : something 

- allogc(her mgrereUccii| ( Tho work Is poised 
be|vyeen_i)j|e dMBnlitoth of chamberaperaaod 

- «h»K| ‘Tcaliitic” attributes of the post-VerC: 

■ f l 5 0 jTf i d *fi 0 n.,.tq whlch, Bnltqn Was be(r, riot 

. indecisively ; but ;vp; .instinct fpr what ' 

W tyl'BH'S Asctonbach ran 

worn espeaally amtiWQienl; a master of Qer- 

r ; 
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transformed into the ghostly simulacrum of a 
public-school playing-field, Bayan Northcott, 
whose 1973 New Statesman review is reprinted 
here with a postscript that by no means wholly 
recants his initial reservations, found a “prep- 
school nostalgia” in the beach games, and 
other critics singled out this scene from Act 
One for their principal dispraise. As the opera 
has grown more familiar, however, this scene, 
and this aspect of characterization, have been 
accepted as vital contributors to the work's two 
principal qualities: not just its ambivalence, 
hut also its diversity. 

In their different ways the various technical 
commentaries in this handbook stress the 
opera’s unifying elements - thematic, tonal, 
twelve-note; one writer, Eric Roseberry. de- 
clares that “this is indeed a symphonic opera, 
which is shaped into what resembles a vastly 
extended movement in the manner of 
Mahler”. What the book lacks is a com- 
plementary study of the opera's diverse forms: 
the way the secco recitative and a rich variety of. 
“numbers” coexist, uneasily at times, to propel 
the drama. As John Evans implies, the work is 
indeed as much about polarities as unities, and 
those polarities are deeply embedded in its 
forms and textures as well as its pitch-pro^' 
dures arid stylistic perspectives (from neo- 
baroque recitative to those pervasive evoca- 
tions of the gamelan). 

Clash and conflict are after all endemic to 
the story itself, to its concern with the power ot 
the beautiful to inspire - and destroy. DonaU, 
Mitchell provides an eloquent explication of 
the opera as an “integrated work of art that 
culminates in the disintegration of its pro" 
tagonist without itself disintegrating”. AsT. J- 
Reed observes, Aschenbacb’s disintegration is 
itself the result of a tragic failure: Aschenbach 
"has pursued not beauty through Tadzio but 
only the bcautifulTadzio”. He has in fact aban- 
doned his search for the wisdom to which if 131 
beauty should lead. ' . 

Britten, unsparingly honest in his 
vision, did not seek to translate away the qwj 
mate decadence of Mann’s Aschenbach. An° 
the ineffable sadness of the counterpoint m tne 
opera’s postlude, between music associae 
with Aschen.huch’s thought and Tadzio's form; 
delicately affirms the compatibility of insp : 
tion and disintegration, knowledge and i 
sllnctj in a remarkable, briefly sustained P 
haunting equilibrium. The “collaboration . 
this composer and this writer remains a sou 
of special fa$p(nation, and t|ti$ volume will g 
opera-goers' jntrlgued by their coming toge 
. mdeh valuable food for thought . 

r POSTAaeilNLAtiD )gpAB*OAp28p 
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Surveying the reverse slope 


Antony Beevor 

WUXI AM DO YD 

Hie New Confessions 

462 pp. Hamish Hamilton. £1 1.95. 

0241 123836 

“My first act on entering this wofld was to kill 
my mother” , writes the narrator of The New 
Confessions. “The date of my birth is the date 
of her death, and thus began all my misfor- 
tunes." The birth of John James Todd in the 
Calvinistic city of Edinburgh in. 1899 reflects 
that of the original Jean Jacques in Geneva: “je 
cofitai la vie it ma mire, et ma naissance fut le 
premier de mes mallieurs.” And Todd, like 
Rousseau, has a brother seven years older. 

His upbringing seems to hint at other paral- 
lels. The emphasis on flogging at Minto’s 
Academy raises an expectation of our hero 
acquiring masochistic tastes, like Rousseau at 
the spanking hand of Mile Lambercier. In- 
stead, his preference is formed by the sight of 
the family housekeeper calming her own baby 
boy on the kitchen table with a deft little act of 
fellatio (apparently a common practice in 
many primitive societies). 

Also at Minto’s Academy, in an incident 
presumably prompted by Rousseau's contribu- 
tion to a neighbour’s cooking-pot, Todd comes 
across fellow pupils pissing on Hamish Mala- 
hide, a brilliant mathematician who is to be- 
come his closest friend. Another similarity is 
suggested and then sidestepped during Todd's 
disastrous infatuation for his aunt, a nod in the 
direction of Madame de Warens. In each case, 
the failure to mirror the original would appear 
to indicate that Todd is not a literary clone. 
The author has another role in store for him. 

The span of history tackled in this novel is 
not the only aspect which might prompt com- 
parison with Anthony Burgess’s Earthly Pow- 


ers, also, but the similarities between the two 
books remain superficial. Boyd's narrator be- 
comes a film-maker after service in the tren- 
ches with a Public Schools Battalion . (As might 
be expected from Boyd's previous work, the 
ethos of such a group is rendered grotesque 
when confronted with a reality as unassail- 
able as the Third Battle of Ypres.) Todd’s most 
emotional experience, however, coincs from 
reading Rousseau's Les Confessions in prison 
camp. Adapting them for the cinema is to be- 
come his life's work and obsession, first in 
Berlin between the wars and later in Holly- 
wood. 

Todd is an excruciating perfectionist. When 
working on the first part of the Confessions, he 
runs way over budget and finds himself months 
behind schedule. In the meantime the first 
talkies finish the era of the silent film virtually 
overnight. Todd's masterpiece, although bril- 
liant and daringly experimental with triple 
screens, has arrived just too late. It is a com- 
mercial disaster. 

Only during the making of this film, reminis- 
cent in many ways of Abel Gance’s Napolton, 
does it become clear that the role the author 
has been reserving for Todd is that of Rous- 
seau’s Boswell. It is r nice touch, yet a sense of 
confusion lingers. The novel’s initial conceit - 
its title, its opening words, the parallel births 
and names and elder brothers - has created a 
distracting expectancy and a compulsion to 
compare both man and book with their ori- 
ginals. 

Todd's subsequent adventures - his volatile 
affair with Doon Bogun, who plays Madame de 
Warens in The Confessions, (he banning of his 
films by Goebbels after the Nazis, come to 
power. Iris departure for Hollywood and his 
blacklisting after the war - veer wildly and 
unpredicta bly from pit full to salvation in an 
appropriately eighteenth-century manner. 
This also helps to illustrate n central theme. 


Destroying the amenities 


DEREK ROBINSON 
War Story 

33Qpp. Macmillan. £10.95. 

033344468 X 


Derek Robinson has developed a brand of 
ripping yam” all his own. His third novel 
qbout dyers at war is a whizz-bang of black 
romedy: red death, madness, corruption and 
dedicated destruction of amenities (“the first 
wadelier came down like a bomb”); all the 
jmngsj in fact, that give war a bad nnnie. It 
is hard-bitten 'stuff, anti-Newbolt and anti- 
Biggles, yet disrespect falls short of subver- 
sion. • • 

Robinson’s last book, Piece of Cake , was a 
rcvuionist account of the Battle of Britain.- : 
fifo time We are with the Royal Flying Corps 
the eve of the Sompie. Lieutenant Olivfer 
i a f^”* a 8 ed eighteen, ex-Sherborne, is de- 
led to lead a flight of five urgently needed 
liters from Shoreham to a field near Arras. 
J jP bad weather arid one thing or 
*R°tner his mission takes five days and he loses 
pother four aircraft. Unabashed, on the last 
pearly writes off his surviving machine 
jv ^tempting his _ first, loop. Paxtori, besides 
•^2'* Prize fool, is also a prig; arid- besides 
jJ]® 1 Pf'S 's Also a fire-eater. The squadron = 
W has hfs measure, but he is slow to get the 
n ^ 5Urc °f his colleagues,;. 

^h^^ Sqriadron has strong eleirierits of 
^ • ^?lrii^r” , s. Narkover/ It is run by de- 


frighlighted by his old school friend. Malnhidc, 
when he explains in 1944 that even mathema- 
tics were being shown to he unpredictable. 
“They’ll call this the Age of Uncertainly”, he 
says. “The Age of Incompleteness.” The ex- 
periences of the politically innocent Todd in 
the First World War, in Nazi Berlin and in 
McCarthyite Hollywood, arc starkly situated 
on the Age of Enlightenment's reverse slope. 

John James, like his namesake, takes pride 
in his individuality to the point of perversity. 
On his arrival in 1916 nt Nieuport les Bains on 
the Belgian coast, he immediately sees himself 
ns “the man on the far left” of the whole West- 
ern Front, which extends from his North Sea 
beach to the Swiss border. The notion uf being 
out on a limb holds a strong appeal for him. But 
throughout his life he is to find himself consis- 
tently crossed or betrayed by opportunists 
cloaked in spurious ideals and his films forgot- 
ten by nil save n few enthusiasts. 

The New Confessions is Boyd’s most ambi- 
tious and most successful novel. It is un in- 
finitely richer hook than his enjoyable, 
although overrated. An ice-C rerun War, ami it 
will more than reassure those who feared , after 
Stars and liars, that his ncclnim us a comic 
writer might have become a limilntinn. The 
Bnydinn sense of humour is still present, hut in 
a drier, less manic form. (Todd, u difficult 
character of quick emotions a ml u justifiable 
sense of persecution, almost comes across as 


too mellow in the end.) 

The key experiences and settings are power- 
fully evoked: childhood memories, the war in 
Flanders, the obsession of film-making und the 
atmosphere in Hollywood during the McCar- 
thyite witch-hunt. The writing is often brilliant 
in his impressively economic vignettes - it is 
extremely rare to find sex treated with such 
unselfconscious humour - and the narrative as 
a whole possesses a compelling rhythm. The 
only criticism might he that at times the dia- 
logue is too deft, the prose too controlled. 

Of his Confessions , Rousseau wrote: “Mon 
style indgal et natural, tantdl rupide et tantdt 
diffus, tantot sage el lantdt fou, (antdt grave et 
tnnlrit gai. fera lui-mcmc pnrtie de mon his- 1 
to ire”. The confessional -memoir form of novel 
aims to balance present view with u revived 
past. Todd’s curlier life is recalled with ex- 
quisite spontaneity, but later, the style of his 
account feels too tight to be entirely convinc- 
ing. the tone too uniform when compared with 
those almost musical scales of emotion 
achieved in the original Confessions. 

The comparison is probably unfair. It should 
be irrelevant, but Boyd has raised the ghost, 
und the anibivulent relationship between the 
two bonks still nags. On (he other hand, ns 
soon us one turns one's mind buck to the 
satisfaction und LMiormous pleasure of being 
swept up in his story, such exceptions secin 
little more titan a churlish quibble. 


mV — ^disciplined NCOs; ithe squadron 
Zander, art old man of twenty-Ibur. is 
liable to fly off to Brighton for 
Sli ;t r^Jata(U, : a prey .to all tropical ail - 1 
;^^;plll^ging the ; funds; 'the pilots slop 
iriribtfatrid crjckei. fcait the Voice ; 
^l^rririolboy rally the drunks? If cannot.- f 
j^Wng M a* : 


ffoi cplbrtel fpr shooringtoo ■ 
infantryirtBri pf fPrt tohold the 

of .patrolling ari'd aer^l' 




craft thrashed to the limit Imitate "a wet dog on 
o cold day”; in the morning mists enemy fight- 
ers rise from the ground “like hatching flies”. 
Death comes by pulverization, decapitation, 
flame and the chivalrous shot in the back. Odd 
sensibilities surface: faced with a chance to 
mow down German soldiers bathing, a pilot 
desists, “feeling squeamish about shooting 
naked men”. 

There is a touch of Waugh in the scenes of 
debauchery. Robinson says his account of Old 
Etonian officers wrecking a grand hotel in 
Amiens on the Fourth of June is based on a 
well-attested Etonian orgy held in England in 
1917. He also claims authenticity for the tit-for- 
tat shooting down of a French Nieuport, after a 
Nieuport had (mistakenly?) shot down a Brit- 
ish pilot;- but authenticity hardly extends, 
perhaps, to the funeral service for the British 
victim,' with the padre choosing as his text 
Pharaoh’s cry in Exodus: “Entreat the Lofo 
that he may take away the frogs from me, and 
from my people;” In a book like this, one 
expects to find the padre under close arrest; 
perhaps this ope should have been. 

Robinson is suitably sardonic about the first 
day of the Somme, quoting a contemporary 
newspaper headline, “Cheering Into a Bath of 
Lead”. It was easy ttf guess that the swimming 
pool 1 Paxton caused to be dug by “Chink” 
labour would serve a more sinister purpose., 

' War Story is briskly paced and its vigorous 
inventiveness belies its fiat title; some Of the 
mess badinage is very funny (bur wos “Be my 
guest” current then?) Those who were reared 
on Cecil Lewis’s Sagittarius Rising may find it 
all too self-consciously outrageous, but stron- 
: g er tastes will relish the whiff of battiness and 
brimstone. . ' , • 

The New Writers of the South: A fiction anthol- 
ogy edited by Charles East (287np. University 
of Georgia Press. Paperback- S12.95. 0 8203 , 
: 092*4 9 ). contains short stojies und novel. ‘dx- 

' ceipts by writers' lyhose first book appeared 
during' the period 1975-85. Contributors iil- 
. elude Ellen Gilchrist, Richard Ford. Bobbie, 
Ann Mason, Jayne' Anne Phillips and 
. Raymond Andrews. The anthology begins 
; 'with an introductirin'by East in which-he f di$- 

’ cfiiifas l oFailij«LibaueK. • 
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ancient dvitlzitioni of Greece, V 

Rossetti and His Circle 

Max Bterbohm • edited by N. John Hall \ Gl*RIld StfSlI 

A handsome new edition of BcerbcHm’i masterpiece of 

comic in, featuring witty caricatures of Dante Gabriel tllC Wr 6St 

Roue it l along with the other Pre-Raphaelites nnd the _ . . . 

artist}, writers, piodcLi md miioct^e* who surrounded 1 ” Anachronism oi Nal 

Blm. An la trod action by John Hall gttppUei quotations 0° Interdependent Worli 

from the early Pre-RapfaaeHu Uuruurc, anecdotes and Htltmir Schmidt 

biographical material to help explain the genesis of the "A fascinating and totally engro 

book. 128pp. 6 b Of a tfta. +30 colour plates £I2.M in wisdom and bite ... one of th 

Cubism and Its Enemies f«)pp. Now irtpaper, £5.95 


Combat Sports in the 
Ancient World 

Competition, Violence, and Culture 
Michael B. Poliakoff 

A leading authority on classical games provides s compre- 
hensive study of the practice of combs t sports In the 
ancient civilization* oT Greece, Rome and the Near Easu 
220/ip. 96 Ulus. £16.95 

A Grand Strategy for 
the West 

The Anachronism of National Strategies In 
Inrardepeadcnt World 
Helmut Schmidt 

"A (udnaiiagand totally engrossing book that abounds 
in wisdom and bite . . .one of those special books I couldn't 
put down." — Cyryi Vance ■ 

190pp. Now in pater, CSM 


Modern Movements and Reaction In French 
Art, 1916-28 ■ Christopher Green 
This absorbing look at the debates that revolved wound 
Cubism in the Twenties sheds Important oew tight on 
both the Cubists and thdr adversaries. 

352/p. 250 b&v iliui. * 48 cohor pkre* £50M 

The Origins of 
the Gothic Revival 

Michail McCarthy 

In this book — the (list u> examine closely Use origins of 
gothic revival architecture in England — Michael 
McCarthy focuses on Use architectural works of Korea 
Walpole and his contemporaries, Including not only out- 
* landing houses of die period but ibo garden buildings 
and churches buQt between 1740 and 1770. 

Pubtiihtdfar the PantMiOm Centre for St w&u in BritiikAn 
224 pp. 22Ab6failhu.* 12 totmn pain £25.00 

Art and Politics of 
the Second Empire 

The Universal Expositions of 1855 and 1867 

Patricia Matnardi 

A lirely new analysis of Use major shift from targe pabUc 
to tnuul private works In nineteenth -century art, based on 
t study'm the great Universal Expositions of Second 
Empire France. 

288/>p. IZIb&vilhit. *4 colour plaut £30.00 

Patterns of Intention 

On the Historical Explanation of Picture* 
Michael Baxandall ■ • 

“This book deserves to be read with as much serious 
anemioD by philosophers as by art historians. Both son of 
reader will get much delimit rrom It." — 

Andrew Harrison, Timer Uttrary Supplement 
208 pp. 62b8rtBithu. *■ 4 colour plait r 
N6«i* paper, M.K 

Raphael 

Roger Jones and Nicholas Penny 

“The ww rod dependable source tot knowledge eT the 

orris i.” — Lawrence Gaving, London Review of Books 

256 pp. + 120«*tar#afrr 

Non in paper, £12.95 

Painters and Public Life 
in Ejghteenth»Century 
Paris •• 

Thomas E. Crop 

"One of the most important books on its subject to have 
appeared In the test 20 years or so ... may well come so be 
considered One of Iht 'classics' of our discipline." — 

Lindt N6chlin,V(n in America 
292pp. iyi b Of uiUut. + B cekmr plates . - 

■ Jloa in paper, ffiA5 .. , ‘ 

V'ittw t p •.*'* r.-r . t r 


Hitler — Memoirs of 
a Confidant 

edited by Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. 
translated by Ruth Hein 
" Absorbing If ultlmuelr sobering reading." — 

John Hiden, Timer Higher Education Supplement 
358pp. 22 halftone* Non in paper, £ 10.9? 

Confessions of 
a Concierge 

Madame Lucie's History of 
Twentieth-Century France 
■Bonnie Q. Smith 

“Smith, working its miniature, restores ■ welcome human 
dimension to the exploration of the French past." — 
James F. McMillan, Tunes Literary Supplement 
176pp. Non in paper, £ 6.95 

Explaining Religion 

Criticism and Theory from Bodln to Freud 
J. Samuel Preut 

Hiimlnlng the work of nine seminal figure* spanning 
three centuries, J. Samuel Preus traces the history of the 
scientific study of religion. 253pp. £22J0 

Churchmen and 
Philosophers 

From Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey 
Bruce Kukiick 

“A rich and original ! history." — David Watson, 

Timet Higher Bducadto Supplement 
352 pp. Ulus. Now in paper, £ 12.50 

Developmental Theory 
and Clinical Process 

■FnedPieu' 

‘‘This book descries to be read by all In out field for its 
intelligent extortions through the literature as well as the 
iflttgrsttve power of the author’s thinking.’ 1 — 

Journal of the A hurican A eademy of Ch ild Psychiatry 


Journal of the American Aeader 
270pp. Now In paper, £9.9 


Violence and Crime in 

Cross-National 

Perspective 

Dane Archer at\d Rosemary Qartner 

"The best cross-cultural database on criminal violence 
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Capital appreciation 

nostalgic, Gallant’s awareness positively wcl- someone had snubbed him. Sometimes it was shopping center . . . and a municipal low-cosi 

Lindsay Duguid comes the police with leather jackets and the Archbishop of Paris, more often the housing project that resembled a jail. In the 

night-slicks, the tax inspectors and the joggers. Pope." Gallant excels at observing recurring space bounded by (he structures crouched the 

MAVIS (SAI.I.A NT On a helicopter ride arranged by the City for its patterns of behaviour: how women like to late artist 5 villa, abiding proof in stucco that 

Overhead In h Balloon: Stories of Pari> old people (“The pilot had spoken once, to say shout from the taxi as they leave their hus- the taste of earlier generations had been as 

l%pp. Cape. £10.95. You can sec OrWans”’), the old ladies scream bunds, how men seem to like to boast that their disastrous as today’s.” 

ti22-HU42o4 us helicopter dips. A Jesuit priest wears "a wives have left them. She enn also move in on The cultural landscape, seen from above, 

1 weed jacket over a white swe iiier, with a small the reliable indicators of social change and one has some semi-permanent features, which 

It is astonishing what you can see from the nir. crucifix on one lapel and a SolidarnoSi badge on never doubts her accuracy over details such as seem to change with the changing perspective. 

The aerial perspective of Mnvis Gallant’s the other Such features arc pointed out with the Inland Revenue’s file-covers, which Sandor Speck, a clever, venal gallery-owner 

twelve “Stories of Paris" is both dizzying and glee- change from Gaullist-era dun-colour, through and manipulator of the art-market, has his own 

revelatory. Her panorama lakes in both the What interests her more, however, than rich 1960s* cool banker’s green and 1970s' shiny, chronicle, his own importance and his own 

l9WJs-buiU, desecrated suburbs and the good detail is the sense of (lie life beneath. The black-and-white marble effect to the ouvrier anxieties in one story, “Speck’s Idea”, but Is 

old addresses, embraces bridges, churches, time-honoured structure of civilization seems denim of the 1980s. She can pinpoint the va- characterized simply as the boss, “trout-face", 

squares and garden* nnd allows for the inciden- l« l* revealed in ail its weaknesses: children rious manifestations of a projected dictionary in the title story, which concerns the varying 

tal contemplation of traffic jams, artists’ disappoint their parents; families arc dispersed of literary biography {Living A uthors of the fortunes of his assistant Walter and the ex- 

widows and writers’ patrons: her sense nf dis- or barely held together; art can and does fail Fourth Republic, Living Authors of the Fifth tended family of eccentrics with whom he 

lance enables her m encompass quiet sadness man; even the cuisine has its drawbacks - Republic, Contemporary Writers, Women and lodges, each of whom has a private tragedy and 

and hitter fun. Far from being sentimental or "Rich food made him dream, hie dreamed that Others), and the contents of the safe-deposit of a personal regime. One of Gallant’s richest 

Miss Pugh, a rich American patron of litera r creations, Henri Grippes, a writer in decline 

ture - “two Cnillebottes and a Morisot". with “a heavy reputation for male-oriented, 
Gallant's inventory of shutters, spindly left-feeling, right-thinking books”, is first seen 

chairs and paintings of St Sebastian - “mile as a malevolent, self-seeking literary parasite 

upon mile of museum portraits of young men, but over three stories his weaknesses (cats, fear 

10 "tradition ", and in the post-nuclear waste- young saints pierced with arrows, with nothing of tax inspectors, writer’s block) become the 

Brian Morton Innd. It is also, of course, Dante’s wood and in [ 0 protect them from the staring of women but objects of our sympathy and we understand 

the midst of life Glass is inevitably haunted by a coat of varnish” -takes its resonance from an that behind his venom lie the failure of his 


Glass’s guide 


WILSON EIAKUIK 
The Infln lie Kelt our sit I 
KKpp. fuller. £8.95. 

US7 1 148859 

the Infinite Rehearsal marks a definite and 
seif-conscious summation of all Wilson 1 {ar- 
ris’s fictional work to date. It is a narrative of 
<|uitc remarkable verbal density and allusive- 
ness, both gloss and glossolalia. * a repetition 
of familiar texts become however strangely 
cross-cultural". 

'ITtc novel purports to be the fictional auto- 
biography. cnmmimdeeicil by “W.H.”, of one 
Robin Redbreast Glass, haunted inhabitant of 
the sacred wood, horn in -the year of Hiro- 
shima. grandson of the author of a new Faust. 
Harris notoriously play s with names, and glass, 
either transparent or reflective, becomes a 
trope for a character and text that stand for 
hi »t h the author hiniscJf and rhe body of bis 
work. 

There are pointed references to earlier 
Hams titles - "hear Hand”, “palaces of the 
peacock -orchid", “scarce row", "ladders" - 
und familiar word-play. There is also an ex- 
tended allusion to T. S. Eliot . complete with 
"fisherman-kings’’ und chapels |>erilous. Glass 
lives both in Eliot’s sacred wood, where indi- 
vidual lives and talents exist in ironic relation 


m 


Anne-Marie Conway 

AIARVBECKJETT 
Give Them Slones 
152pp. Bloomsbury. £10.95. 
owtsihmT*. 


Contrary to popular mythology. Northern Ire- 
land is not inhabited solely by bigots, terror- 
‘ isji . poet* and black humorists with a taste for 
. "* ' • strong drink; indeed its livelier natives urc by 
far outnumbered by the plain people of the 
Province, living out decent, unassuming lives. 
’ ’ /• hoping fur belter daw but lucking the power or 
the imagination id win them. Front such as 
these Mitry Decked foes crculed the heroine of 
her first novel: 

. Martha' Munagh has lived through. some of 
Ucif.M's ino\t turbulent times - the 1935 
Troubles the Blitz, the early days of the civil 
rights campaign. Ihe bVqatog'sundltit 1 bomb- 
ings, the hunger strikes 'lirid the seefuriari mur- 
ilcts. Rut she has hud other, more immediate 
* concerns, such as making ends meet in an urea 
of high unemployment, livihg with ri man she 
doesn’t love, trying to keep her four sons out of 
tlic hands of either the army or the IRA- 
"Explain that malt cunnot live by' bread 
a June and give them stones”: before his arrest, 
her uncle was fond of quoting Nathaniel. 
Hawthorne, hut without ever quite forgetting 
her wistful vision of it united Ireland Martha is 
never tempted by the path of violence. The 
cramped back-streets of C atholic Belfast mnj 
‘ seem like 11 prison of poverty and deprivation,! 
but rather than break out Marllm concentrates 


death. Ilis familiars arc Ghost, Skull mul the 
Ti resins Tigers, blinded by the “while blister- 
ing fist or nxc of light coming so close it was ns if 
pure poetry and pure mathematics died in the 
instant I was born". 

The epigraph to Harris’s previous novel. 
Carnival, was taken from Norman O. Brown's 
Low's Hotly. "The wanderings of the soul after 
death are pre-natal adventures: a journey by 
water, in a ship which is itself a Goddess, to the 
gales of rebirth”. Glass's odyssey - a further 
layer of allusion - is a post-mortem one. Atlan- 
tic rather than huul-Iockcd. an ironic commen- 
tary oil the historical fate of the black races and 
on their culture: Homer’s Calypso is also 
Caribbean calypso, the kind of narrative im- 
provisation Harris has adapted so successfully: 
the slnve trade is a perverted curgo-cuH. “The 
bouk of modem Europe possessed its roasted 
pigment iv Ihe adventures of Faust. Caliban 
and Magellan”: European history and Euro- 
pean culture arc a Faustian contract. 

In style. The Infinite Rehearsal suggests 
nothing more than Amos Tut uola’s Palm- Wine 
Drink nrd with u master's degree; it again 
underlines Harris's complex lineage. Euro- 
pean. African. Amerindian. It's dark and 
chthonic but also characteristically urbane and 
witty. If he has rarely dared to write more 
densely, he has certainly never written better. 


on keeping her head down, a talent she soon 
learns to extend to her emotional life. Alien- 
ated by her family's apparent readiness to 
abandon her during the Blitz, resentful of her 
younger sister's opportunities, she retreats into 
internal exile, recognizing others only as they 
impinge (generally in some negative way) on 
her own existence; 

Martha’s passion for baking bread, a skill 
accquired during her evacuation to the coun- 
try,. leads her to develop a fully fledged busi-„ 
ness which has. too; a strongly therapeutic 
function, bringing both material benefit and a 
sense of her own worth.' When Martha thinks 
of her baking, the comforting warmth of fresh 
. soda -bread leavens her flat, inhibited prose. 
Elsewhere, her anger and pain are expressed 
.conventionally. and briefly, passed oyer fiiir- 
' riedfy as if she cannot bear to relive them; 

Inarticulate, naive, Martha retains a kind of 
. stubborn integrity. I f she' ha,* made ^rong deci- 
sions - sacrificing hcr educaUonal hopes, re- 
• jeering Iter one luyc for fear of TR (discover- 
ing. too lute , that the infection is already, rife in. 
her own home), contracting u loveless -nujr- 
■ liage for 1 he luxury of a decent kitchen - there 
is comfort in the thought that they fiayb been 
her decisions. Not even flic swift njtrihiiiiop 
. that follows licit defiance uf the Provo* can 
.destroy that. v : ., 

. Mnry Beckett has succeeded ddtoirabty jn 
vaptoring the voice of 1 ilk " perfect ly ordihiiry” 
Woman of Belfast] waders misled fcy.l the prec- 
ise of, uni insider’s .view of dramatic events and 
Ihe violence of the opening scemf tppy yet.Jid 
moved by Martha's 5lruigbtfo^watd4nd whu|ly 
‘Verfdihle account or n ratbcrjbumh an'd ptt- 
-trictcd-tife.- ; 


omnipresent awareness of previous Parises. A 
novelist goes further and further in search of 
tripc-dcalcrs for food for his ents. “One had 
been turned into a driving-school, another sold 
second-hand clothes." 

The aristocratic Clairevoies in “Luc and his 
Father’’ arc of the old school in that they fear 
the changing times, “regretting the loss of 
Algeria, the new Mass, the Socialist govern- 
ment”. This permanent sense of loss is some- 
thing (hat affects nil city-dwellers, and Pari- 
sians are more susceptible than most to the 
daily evidence of change. Noting the dis- 
appearances, Gallant refuses to take sides. 
“Speck parked his car between a ramshackle 


autobiographical campus novel which de- 
scribed the love affair of a middle-aged man 
and a teenage Californian, Karen-Sue, and the 
subsequent success of his macho novels. The 
final four stories in the volume all'concern the 
little history of Madalena, her young husband 
and how they fared in the Second World War 
and after. Seen from slightly different angles in 
these beautifully written accounts Madalena is 
n goddess and a monster, sweet and cynical by 
turns. The linking of the stories enables Gal- 
lant to vary mood and tone and it is another 
means by which her dominant atmosphere of 
detachment can be maintained. The stories 
grip us and then the balloon floats on. 


Toeing the line 

Deborah Singmaster 

GABR1EI.LE DONNELLY 

Holy Mother 

252pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 

05751M0475 

Six young Catholics meet every Friday at the 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows in Soho to hear 
Mass and discuss their religion. The meetings 
are conducted by Father Bob Power, who has 
an irritating habit of addressing his Maker as 
Boss and Pol: “Thanks, Pal!" All six feel their 
religion sets them apart from others and, ex- 
cept for the blissful newly wedded Anne and 
Stephen, they are lonely, isolated people. 
Maureen, the most argumentative member of 
the group, implores God to help her not to 
believe in him, for she longs to shake off the 
burdensome yoke of Catholicism which she 
' holds responsible for much of the world’s mis- 
ery. Unfortunately for her. Miss Feeney, her 
old Spanish teacher, whom she visits every 
week, has hinted that she is seeing angels in 
Trent Park and Maureen is terrified this may 
be true: visions, even’ at second hand, would 
put an end to her uncertainties and leave her no 
further hope of escape to to the freedom of 
atheism. ' 

The arrival of Maureen’s friend Alison, a 
lanrted advertising executive, brightens up this 
dull little circle and three of the men become 
: infatuated with her: Geoffrey, a pompous con- 
vert. Denis, who fears he may inherit the fami-, 1 
ly madness, and Father. Bob; Alison herself is' 
attracted to Adam, orfe of her clients, who 
assures her that his is a very open “California- ; 
style” mafriugc and no bar to their Sleeping: 
together. Alison, though no longer a practising 
Catholic, struggles with her conscience over 
; several, excellent nfcate with him. ,V V 
1 .EXdtemeiil only once threatens to enliven ' 
.Holy., Mother, when Geoffrey’s . employer 1 
. leader Of a iWnority pirty to the Housed qf . ; 
Commons, and aerate, Catholic, j s exposed as 
a >py tyjhe newspaper 'lba( Oeniswprks fori 
. eutthcreisvery Hu le fall-out from this scandal ‘ 
which GcofTrey^ With paranoid Obtuseness.'. 

her k.i j». . . 


ugc to the shrine of St Simon Stock at Aytes- 
ford on St Patrick’s Day, when Bob succumbs 
to the temptations of the flesh. What torments 
of conscience he subsequently suffers we never 
discover; the story is over, leaving the rest of 
the group in the secure embrace of Mother 
Church. 

This is territory that has been explored far 
more thoroughly and entertainingly by David 
Lodge in How Far Can You Go? But whereas 
Lodge wrote about Catholics struggling to re- 
concile the new permissiveness of the 1960s 
with the Church’s teachings, Donnelly’s char- 
acters merely kick like naughty children 
against the pricks and then obediently toe the 
line. Catholicism is never presented as i any- 
thing more than a schedule; Its deeper signifi- 
cance as a chosen way of life is not explained, 
as it needs to be if it is intended to be of interest 
to secular readers. Unfortunately Donnelly’s 
style does nothing to leaven the burden of her 
theme. She cuts descriptions of people and 
places to a minimum; her dialouge is often a 
mere exchange of cliches: “How’s the love 
life?”' “Can we have that in writing.” The one 
redeeming feature of this first novel is its solid 
construction and the efficient handling of th 0 
demanding ’’group’’ format. . 


Grime file 

JUNE THOMSON .. 

No Flowers, by Request -. 

220pp. Constable. £8.95. 

0 09 467650 X • 

A young solicitor is discovered dead in h| 5 
study,’, killed , by Jus own shotgun. Was the 
murderer' an unknown intruder, or one of tne 
friends apd relatlvcswlio live in and nroundth 
•small Essex village where the crime occurred- 
Detective Chief Inspector FincF| invesllgates- 
Though June. Thomson’s plots , are 
wqrknianlike and well organized, it’s 1°. 1 £ 
creation of character and atmosphere that sn 
• really excels. Every portrait is delicately 
convincingly etched in', and here shfe 

1 no. fewer than .six ; domestic interiors, ,* 

.different, *11. brought 

M ‘ 7 ;; .. 
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Wild about Harry 


Miranda Seymour 


USA ST AUBIN dk TERAN 
Black Idol 

154pp. Cape. £9.95. 
022402437 X 


Harry Crosby, a nephew of Pierpont Morgan, 
was a minor poet whose marriage to Mrs Pea- 
body (rechristened Caresse) did not interfere 
with his career as a philanderer. In 1929, when 
he was just over thirty, he met and had a brief 
affair with Josephine Rotch who was visiting 
Europe to buy the trousseau for her marriage 
to Albert Bigelow. The marriage took place, 
the affair went on until, towards the end of the 
year, Harry shot Josephine in a New York 
hotel room and then shot himself. 
Murder bestowed brief fame on a pretty Amer- 
ican girl who was, in everything but death, 
unremarkable. 

Lisa St Aubin de Teran takes this relation- 
ship as the basis for her new novel. A photo- 
graph on the jacket of Black Idol shows us the 


author in a ravishing Twenties’ dress with a 
golden fillet binding her hair. Her jewelled 
hand is extended in the approved Twenties' 
style, palm flat, fingers flared up. We arc in- 
vited to see the resemblance. We see what we 
find in the book, self-indulgence which sur- 
passes the possibility of parody. 

The story is told by Josephine after Harry 
has shot her, and as she waits for him to shoot 
himself. The monologue becomes a premature 
post-mortem of her lover. We learn about 
Caresse, inventor of a new kind of brassiere 
and founder of the Black Sun Press with Harry, 
about his experiences in the First World War, 
about his innumerable mistresses, his inconti- 
nent black dog, Narcisse and his black idol, 
opium, to which he introduces Josephine. We 
hear how he first appeared beside Josephine on 
the Lido beach “like a circus dog that leaps 
through a hoop of flame, barking with lust", 
kissed her with “lips like fire" and covered her 
“like a great sweep of wings, warm as the 
breast of a dove”. We are to hear a good deal 
more about that, but, because Miss St Aubin 
de Terrfn has done her homework, we also hear 


Verona congress 


Linda Taylor 


TIM PARKS 
Home Thoughts 

208pp. Collins. £9.95. 
0002233045 


Tim Parks's new novel focuses on the exile of 
Julia from Kensington to a language school in 
Verona. She is on the run from a cul-de-sac - 
her relationship with married Lenny, and, it 
transpires, from her thoughts about an earlier 
abortion - an act which, she increasingly feels, 
coded her own life as abruptly as it did the 
baby's. In Italy, she wants “to metamorphose 
. herself, not to J)%»:her..p^L, 

ner future. She had imagined the hot Italian 
sun would turn her sluggish, blind, burrowing 
caterpillar into a dazzling butterfly." 

Instead, sl^e finds herself in limbo; her col- 
leagues arc a variegated set of displaced larvae 


Fleeing Flatbush 

; co! 

Alice H. G. Phillips < 


JUDITH CHERN AIK 
Leah . 

, 216pp. Macmillan, £10.95. 

0333445821 . 


udith Chernaik based her previous (and well- 
. J^ived) novel, The Daughter, on the story of 
Lteanor Marx. Leah, too, is a “historical re- 
^nstruclion”, but the history is somewhat 
T scr 10 Home, The narrator, Leah Lapidus, 
^ose career and ideas seem to resemble the 
author’s, comes of age in, and breaks away 
T°m, the dull Flatbush neighbourhood of 
moklyn |n the years after the Second World 
^r» but only .really begins to make sense of 
:.'W influences and desires during a London 
. . «ooatical thirty yeftrs later. Planning to im- 
■. Jf rse herself while in England in George 
■ .S«nOMkell and theorems sisters, and 


a Structural analysis of thejr works, she 
herself instead hearing voices speaking to 
* Brooklyn accent' and remembering 


'■tJ' ■ prookljm accent and remembering 
, her -parents, Her old cjvics teacher, her 
^.J^kendt boyfriend and ■ even Eleanor 


; Brin - ; ■ -v ““/‘“wiu ■. .aim ■ even Eleanor 
1 ' r^ v 9l0ibdtaught her, “My story", shes'aVs 
W* 1 * itv^was becoming at least as 
ft M nlirthe others," 

to to'terest us lit it. Leah’s 
;V authentic but seems 

'She.- was foo young to be 
and- because her family ore 


• Jews, was Insulated; 

^olbeaiist dnd American Jewish 
v-i -3 «i:WM' Periphery of her awareness, many 


pers afe “Red” and one' may be. an , 
Leah’s obsession is with the! 


print; fortuifatciy that 


common desire is less extensively chronicled. 

Chernaik tries to make out a case that Leah 
was part of the first wave of American women 
free to fashion themselves and not entirely suc- 
ceeding, and a member of a generation that 
somehow missed its chance to capitalize on 
post-war optimism to change society, and en- 
sure a lasting peace. Determined to prove her 
larger points, to force the small details of 
Leah's life-history to take on universal signifi- 
cance, Chernaik sandwiches action between 
(often banal) psychological-sociological dis- 
course: “I could only accomplish my destiny by 
denying what I loved, by a repeated process of 
casting out .... I had to put myself first. In 
this I would be in step with postwar America." 

As a teenager, Leah qtarches to City Hall for 
better pay for teachers, joins a discussion 
group on disarmament and race relations, 
attends the opening ceremonies at the United 
Nations; but in middle age, troubled by nuclear 
nightmares, she has to admit that these, like; 
her Vietnam-era protests and current con- 
versations with the centrist MP with whom she 
is having an odd affair, have come to very little. 
Leah mnrtRges to educate herself out of Flat- 
bush and to combine a good marriage and chil- 
dren with an academic pareer r At the age of 
forty-eight she escapes, all three and travels 
alone to London for a year, to discover that, 
like Chernaikls version of Eleanor Marx, she ip 
a fatalist - life, she decides, is basically prede- 
termined, if not by social class and historical 
situation, then by the deeper workings of gen- 
der and genes.' Cliemaik’s dareful reconstruc- 
tion of a Flatbush youth does uol support all 
this cdmmeniary, and iliTakes her and Uah a 
long tinie to get where they’re going. But Leah, , 

unlike father-dominated and lover-maddened 
Eleanor Marx, who contolils suicide, survive? 

<’# W ^riy.lilin& PiA q&pppnje I- r M : 


about Harry's meeting with Hemingway - “So 
there he is, there he was, fourteen stone of 
blood and muscle and sheer talent'' - and about 
his legacy of H.U 00 books from Waller Berry, 
which Harry gives away. Berry’s relationship 
with Edith Wharton also gets a hrief mention. 
Readers will be interested to learn that Whar- 
ton was never married. 

“Tell me, Harry. Tell me how it was" , pleads 
ihe loquacious corpse, but it is Josephine who 
does the talking and the Harry she evokes for 
us is, sadly, almost as lifeless as herself. "I lie 
here like an amplifier", she says, “sending back 
whatever came in when I lived, whatever might 
have come in." Apparently, nothing much did. 
Given the obsessive nature of her passion for 
Harry, it can be no surprise. Death for these 
two was only the final thrill, the last excess. 

Black Idol depends for its effectiveness as 
much as Marguerite Duras’s The Lover on the 
degree to which it can convey an intense and 
singular sexual relationship. It fails the test. 
Nobody can accuse St Aubin de Teran of fru- 
gality in her descriptions of the heights of ec- 
stasy touched, many, many times, by Harry 


and Josephine. Seldom has the language of lust 
and desire plummeted to such depths of banal- 
ity in the endeavour: 


I KhiV you against my rectum. Hairy . I love the 
word, like I loved the thing, tlic liurd si up of your 
meat as it grooved me where no one hud ever 
touched me before, ramming your force of desire in u 
space mo dosed as ycl (it hurt, bul I loved the hurl) 
.... We love it, Harry. Whatever we say, whatever 
wc feel. It moves like n sleek banana out of its skin, 
and I want to eat it, Harry. 


The cumulative effect of this kind of descrip- 
tion is one which seems the reverse of the 
author’s intention. It grows boring. The pas- 
sionate affair wanes in credibility. The more 
they heave and squeeze and throw silk knickers 
about, the less interest the reader feels in lov- 
ers whose characters nrc as complex as those of 
a couple of mating rabbits. 

“We grow up quickly nowadays. We girls", 
Josephine snys. I hope that the author hus 
grown out uf this phase, that Black Idol is not a 
signpost to the future development of a novel- 
ist whose early works were sn markedly super- 
ior to this one. 


spinning the wrong cocoons. “We're stuck", 
says Colin, a bearded Glaswegian. The “place 
where you are always turns out a bigger trap 
than you imagined” . This is especially so since 
jobs here are insecure (Julie is dismissed soon 
after arriving), and relationships are less gov- 
erned by rules than they are back home. Set- 
ting up house with some other compatriot in 
Verona has built-in aspects of impermanence 
and mutual convenience, rather than those of 
commitment or love. 

Home Thoughts is written in an epistolary 
form: past and present events are revealed 
mostly in the correspondence of Julia with her 
family and friends, and in a scatter of letters 
between the other characters. Parks is adept at 
conveying their differences in style and tone 
andatereatingadoliberatelymyati tying efrectr 
whereby the characters often know more than 
the reader ("P.S. You will have heard presum- 
ably about Diana's baby" - Julia has heard; we 
haven't). 

Babies and children are significant in the 


novel: Julia believes her life has ended because 
of her dead foetus; Alan, another teacher, 
thinks of himself as a good father until he kills a 
child through bad driving; sexy Marino ex- 
cludes men by taking her child (0 bed with her; 
Diana, Julia's former flatmate, gives birth to a 
multiply handicapped baby, which tests and 
proves her fortitude. Procreation, clearly, is 
not what one might hope or expect: offspring 
don’t provide the answers. 

Parks is humorously cynical about what the 
answers might be. In her last letters home, 
Julia (who has been having a breakdown and 
avoiding communication) invents three possi- 
ble “happy" alternatives for her life at this 
point: domestic bliss with nn Italian and his 
three daughters; a brilliant job complemented 


by a satisfying female friendship; or cheerful 
self-reliance despite Life's inadequacies. In 
fact, it is pouring with rain and she is lonely. 

The novel seems intended to be a poignnntly 
comic chnrndc about uncertainty and human 
failure. But it lacks conviction; nervous of his 
chosen form. Parks inserts occasional authorial 
sections, consisting of dull dialogues, nnd over- 
explicatory analyses of characters and events. 
The letters themselves miss that thickly revela- 
tory nuance (whether humorously or tragically 
conceived) of the best epistolary novels. De- 
spite a hundful of amusingly recognizable so- 
cial scenarios. Home Thoughts lacks the ex- 
aggerated comedy of farce. The situations are 
all too likely; nnd they aren’t all that trenchant 
or funny. 


NEW POLITICS TITLES FROM MACMILLAN 


THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

EDMUND DELL 
hardback £29.50 0-333-44037-4 
Edmund Dell explains what leads nations to 
agree and disagree about International economic 
policy and argues an approach to the achieve- 
ment of mutual accommodation in International 
economic relations that takes account of the 
conflicting Interests and perceptions of states, 
and their sense of Insecurity In an Inter- 
dependent world. 


THE EUROPEAN COUNCIL 
Decision-Making in European Politics 
SIMON BULMER and WOLFGANG WESSE15 
hardback £27.50 0-333-36841 -X 
Using a wide range of material the authors here 
make (he first thorough assessment of (he 
European Council’s work from 1975 to 1985. 


They explain Its fluctuating performance, its 
impact on other European Community lnstiiu- 


impact on other European Community institu- 
tions as well as analysing its dynamics Ira the 
wider context of changes in international rela- 
tions and domestic politics. 
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AND POLITICS 

. Edited by KENNETH MINOGUB 
and MICHAEL BIDDISS 
hardback *27.50 0 - 333-4-172 -1-7 
pupcrback £9.?5 U- 333- 4472 5-5 
'Thatcherism', as aitltildc uf mind und style of 
action,, has dominated the agenda arid tune of 
British politics during the 1980s. Here nine 
contributors, pf differing political persuasion, 
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Chuirmun pf Editorial Board M.A. BRANCH 
Edited by MARTIN McCAULEY ; . 
Published In association with the School of 
Slavonic and Gut European Studies, University 
i • \ ofl-onUun 
hardback £29.50 0-333-4391 J -2 
paperback £9.93 0-333-43912-0 
lit this book Specialists address the main prub- 
. Jems facing Gorbachev ami., are ' cautiously 


cothe together to offer a varibty of approaches 
to,' anti conclusions about, "the Thatcher 


optimistic about his chances a f modernising the 
USSR. He has betjp faced with serious problems 
id coming to power; how has lie fared? 
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Expecting the third age 

Frank Kcr inode on the medieval Calabrian abbot who “some maintain 
. , - has had as profound an influence on political though! as Marx” 


MARIOKIK KKKVfcK and WARWICK GOUIJ) 

June hi rn (if Fiore and the Myth of the Eternal 
Evangel In the Nineteenth Century 
365 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 05. 

II 1982*6723 

Joachim do Fiore died in 3202. hut his post- 
humous career lias been long and full of inter- 
est. A conservative figure, always submissive 
to Koine . he could hardly have foreseen that by 
„ tjic middle of the thirteenth century his doc- 
trines. interpreted by more fanatical thinkers 
and swollen by spurious midi lions, would earn 
papal condemnation; much less that seven cen- 
turies later they would still have the |H>wcr to 
excite such prophetic temperaments as those of 
Yeats and D. II. Lawrence. It was his fate to l>c 
cited by many who had little idea of what he 
wrote, and to he associated with others who, 
though they professed what appeared to be 
vaguely .loach mine beliefs, had very likely 
uwvi heard of Joachim. 

M.ujoric Reeves has already meditated the 
foriunes of Joachim in her books i'lu’influvnn' 
of Prophecy in ilh' Later Middle Ages (I9(4J) 
and Jotuhim of iiorr and the f’ro/du'tir Tit fun’ 
$1976). (his new book, written in eollahora- 
lion with Win wick Lit mid, a distinguished 
Yeatsian with a special competence in the 
nineteen th-ceutury antecedents <»f flint poet's 
ideas, concerns itself mainly with the umderii 
efflorescence of Joachim ism. but it dues deal, 
more briefly, with the six intervening centur- 
ies. Although (tie authors are always looking 
for the true Joachim they nuturally have to 
wine quite u bit about various false Joachims as 

- Well, and the result is a book of which it is true 
to say (hat it is a landmark in (he history of 
ideas. It raises the whole subject to » new level 
and discovers which of the many enthusiasts 
anil commentators really knew what they were 
talking about. No doubt there is a good deal (o 
mid. and there is still room for argument, but 
whatever is to be said on this subject will 
henceforth be said with direct reference to this 
hook. 

"Most of the passing references to Joachim 
donut prove the influence of his ideas." What, 
in a paragraph, were these ideas? lie left three 
main works, the Liber Concord ie Novi ac 
Veteris TextanwmL the Expositio in Apocalyp- 
sim and the Psalterittm decent chbrdamm, all 

- Ilist published in Venice in the early sixteenth 
century. Joachim believed that there had been 
an epoch of the Father and an epoch of the 
Son; the thin) epoch or status would be that of . 
the Holy Spirit. The typological concords be- 1 
tween the first two epochs, as illustrated by the 
Old and New- Testaments, would be repeated 
in the th lid. Which would not abrogate but fulfil 
the others. He thought that the third epoch 
would be heralded by a time of troubled transi- 
tion, but that when it arrived it would be an age 
of monkish contemplation. Fifty yedrs after 

. his death there began to appear pseudo- 
Joachimite works which gave these ideas the 
development they seemed jo invite. , 

■. The first monastic order, (b appropriate . 
_ Joachim others yrcre to follow - 'was the 
Franciscan; and in 1254 Gerard of Sorgo, aii 
.enthusiastic adherent of th* Spiritual party,': 
announced that the Okt and New Testaments 
were now obsulete. having Iweri replaced by-a; 
gospel appropriate to the third string Thi* was 
Hie Eternal Evangel, or Everlasting Gospel, as, ' 
prophesied In Revelation 14:6. It is important 
to note that Joachim, henceforth firmly associ- 
ated with this new Evangel, hud never even 
thought of such a thing. let alone supposed that 
Hie new gospel consisted of his, own writings. 


Nor hud he formuLated the notions of an An- 
gelic Pope and a Lust World Emperor, which, 
by the lime of the Renaissance, were also 
firmly attached to his name. 

Cicnmi went too Far when lie argued that the 
existing Church would soon be superseded by 
the Ecdcsia Spiritualis, to he run by barefoot 
mendicants. The Eternal Evangel was con- 
demned to be burnt, and Gerard was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. Joachim 
was obviously implicated in this disgrace, and 
was accordingly remembered as a heretic, 
though granted a place in the Acta Sanctorum. 
Later he was assailed also by Protestants, who 
thought the Eternal Gospel a papist plot 
against the Bible, though (hey nlso supposed 
Joachim to have identified the Pope with Anti- 
christ, an identification they warmly upp roved; 
and they liked his use of the Seven Seals ns 


published, and the authors note carefully that 
the idea of three historical epochs could easily 
be identified with the standard tripartite divi- 
sion ante legem, sub lege, sub gratia: even 
when the triad is expressly linked with the Trin- 
ity one needs to be cautious. They are confident 
that the millenarianism of mid-seventeenth- 
century England bears no certain trace of the 
abbot's influence, even though some vulgar 
apocalypticists talked about the Age of the 
Spirit. They accordingly dispute the opinion of 
A. L. Morton that there was a Ranter cult of 
the Eternal Evangel which was transmitted to 
Blake; “The Everlasting Gospel", they say, is 
unrelated to the Juachimite idea. Moreover 
they dismiss all those attractive arguments 
about the Jonchiniite affiliation of the Familists 
and the Brethren of the Free Spirit. Jakob 
Bochmc must also depart (his scene, as a 
thinker "cosmological rather than historical'’; 
and the Rosicrucinns fare no better. The tests 
for authentic Joachimism here applied are cert- 
ainly rigorous, and the authors are no respec- 


!i!7 

i n 



This detail, showing the coming of the Holy Spirit, from 
Events af Bible Times edited by Janies Harpttt (200pp, 

divisionsof history, for they had independently 
made use of them for the same purpose. 

Some maintain that the Calabrian abbot has 
had as profound an influence on political 
thought as Marx, who, despite the greater 
accessibility of his texts, has nlso been submit- 
ted to some pretty elaborate interpretations. It 
may be that the influence of very potent think- 
ers always docs take distorted forms, which can 
coexist with the purer doctrines of the scholars 
and (he champions of sola Scriptura. The 
history of ideas would probably furnish in- 
stances of the superior effectiveness of the 
grossly simplified , or even the nonsensically em- 
bellished* oVer the plain nnd true. However, 

' the purpose of Joachim of Fiore and ihe Myth 
of the Eternal Evangel in ike Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is priniarily to separate genuine from cor- 
rupt or derivative knowledge of Joachim. It is 
not a straightforward assignment. For pne thing, 
the abbot's evidence for his theories came from 
the Bible, arid was available to everybody with a 
similar taste for apocalyptic history, and 
prophecy. Fur another, "thinking in threes", 
which was Joachim's habit, is . n habit of 
curiously wide 1 diffusion , and thc critlcal invest 
rigator must be careful not; to tissiii^'iHaf ji is 
. found dply where somebody has bccn fc^dlnfe 
n rather pbscuro medieval text! ! , ; :* *• i ■ : 
The genuine works of Joachim vverejno^ rc- 


a thirteenth-century psalter. Is reproduced from Great 
Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £16.95. 02977906841 

ters of persons. There is a good deal of polite 
scolding, and not all the victims may be as 
ready as the present reviewer to kiss the rod. 

By the same token, those who got it right, or 
began to, are honoured. One such inquirer was 
an eighteenth-century German professor, J. L. 
Mosheim, who worked in the Wolfenbfittel 
■ collections and by that chance left work avail- 
able to Lessing. Mosheim was translated into 
English in 1803 and apparently much read in 
succeeding years, thus laying claim to some 
celebrity as a forerunner of the great 
nineteenth-century revival of Joachim. The 
idea that an dljte was charged with the conver- 
sion of the world at the dawn of a new age - an 
idea which had previously animated his 
Franciscan, Dominican nnd Jesuit adherents - 
Was now to assume a secularized form 
appropriate to the quite different patterns of 
ninelee'nth-century thought. 

, The principal, though not the only, foyer of 
the new Joachimism was Paris. There had been 
premonitory rumblings ,in Lnmmtnats and 
Saint-Simon, whoso fripartition was as follows: 
Christianity up to the Reformation; Christian- 
• iiyfram the Reformation till now; arid hence-' 
; . jfortb the synthesis, the age of the Holy Spirit 
arid brotherly love. Comtfc’s Third Age was the 
- ; Age of Humanity. The religion of humanity 
: : was preached nil over Europe, always with the 


proviso that elites were required to advance it 
and occasionally with allusion to the Angelic 
Pope and the Last World Emperor. The credit 
for recovering or recirculating the idea of the 
Eternal Evangel goes to Lessing ( The Educa- 
tion of the Human Race, 1780), and Schelling 
knew enough to associate the Third Age with 
John the Evangelist, as Joachim had done. But 
a more influential voice was that of Michelet. 
He believed in an Eternal Evangel that was to 
be “un j£vangile d’intelligence et d'esprit; 
jusque-lh 1‘figlise n'avait que la lettre". He 
thought of Joachim as a founder of the Re- 
naissance; and a prophet who foretold the 
transformation of the Church appealed strong- 
ly to his religious anticlericalism. Michelet and 
his followers seized upon the deutero-Joachim, 
rather than the original; but it was Michelet's 
colleague Edgar Quinet who first (and, as 
it turned out, correctly) associated both 
Columbus and Savonarola with Joachimite 
thought. 

Renan gave Joachimite studies a sounder 
scholarly basis; he understood, for example, 
that there never was such n book as the Eternal 
Evangel. But, like his predecessors, he saw his 
material through a haze of contemporary 
aspirations - he too wanted a new, human 
Church, such us the world might have had if 
Rome and Paris had not extinguished the crea- 
tive power of the thirteen th.-century proto- 
Renaissance. However, the most potent agent 
of the nineteenth-century diffusion of 
Joachimism was - and one can well add “as 
usual" - not a scholar but an unacademic 
enthusiast, the novelist George Sand. 

Sand, who had previously declined an invita- 
tion to be the female Messiah of the Saiat- 
Simonians, was associated with Pierre Leroux, 
who professed the new religion of St John and 
the Eternal Evangel. Her acquaintance with 
this enthusiastic but unscholarly sect was in 
part responsible for her undertaking the novel 
Spiridion, serialized in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes in 1838-9. and supplemented by two 
sequels. The success of this funless ancestor of 
The Name of the Rose is astonishing to con- 
template; it made a powerful impression on 
Mazzini, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Dostoevsky and, closer to home, Renan. It 
tells of Spiridion, a converted Jew, who was 
first a Catholic, then a Protestant and finally a 
subscriber to a third religion. After his death 
his fellow monks discover his secret book, 
which (in the 1842 revision of the novel) con- 
sists of the Fourth Gospel in the hand ol 
Joachim himself, together with an introduction 
to the Eternal Evangel by John of Parma, the 
Joachimite General of the Franciscan Order 
who lost his job when Gerard of Borgo was 
condemned in 1255. This inflammatory docu- 
ment announced the birth of a new religion, 
free of sacraments and ceremonies. A third 
section of the book described a vision in which 
Christ was comforted by Moses, who had also 
experienced the supersession of his rdgime. 

If we needed proof that the frisson of one 
epoch can be the ennui of another we could 
find It by reading a few pages of Spiridion and 
comparing our reactions with those of R cnan 
and Matthew Arnold. Arnold read Renan on 
Joachim, and even copied out a passage front 
the heresy trial about the way things were in 
the secundus status: free in respect of the past, 
not free Ijl respect of the future, so that people 
lived in ter utrumque, hoc est, inter carnet n e 
spiritual, usque ad praesehs tempos, as it were 
between two worlds. But from Spiridion 
copied more than from any other book-thinr 
two passages, Including "Mon &me est pie n 
d’espdranceen I'avenir dtemel.” However, w 
authors acknowledge that despite his adipn *■ 
tiori.for both Sand arid Renan, Arnold cou 
not accept Joachim as tlie herald of a new iF 
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aad new hope, or at least not with comparable 
fervour. 

That Joachim had some influence on Romo- 
fais not news, but its nature is now put beyond 
doubt. George Eliot's Savonarola is a Joachim- 
ite, and the reference in the Proem to the 
Angelic Pope is not a mere passing allusion. 
Reeves and Gould know more about the 
Joachimite prophecies of the Florentine 1490s 
than George Eliot did, but she had a very good 
idea of what was in the air, and knew that some 
ol Romola's contemporaries expected a 
renovatlo , to be conducted by a Papa angelico 
and a Last World Emperor or Second Charle- 
magne. The authors conclude that Romola has 
a Joachimite, not a Comtean, structural basis. 

Yet strict as they are, it strikes me that at this 
point Reeves and Gould allow themselves 
some of the freedom of speculation for which 
they reproach others. When they wish to show 
that Romola’s “Drifting Away" is sound doc- 
trine according to Joachim, they quote "a 
striking phrase”: “Her experience since the 
moment of her waking in the boat had come to 
her with as strong an effect as that of the fresh 
seal on the dissolving wax." This metaphor 
they confidently derive from Revelation 7:14, 
where the faithful, after great tribulation, are 
“sealed", and from the sealing of the faithful in 
Joachim’s Expositio in Apocalypsim. Eliot's 
comparison is itself weak, and the connection 
with Revelation and Joachim seems at best 
tenuous. Moreover, the attempt to extend 
Joachimite patterns to Middlemarch seems to 
me a failure, though I do not say it could not or 
should not be better done. A similar uncharac- 
teristically wanton flourish occurs when the 
fondness of Pater and others for the adjective 
“flowery” is taken to be a covert allusion to 
“Fiore". 

All the same it is probably (rue that Pater felt 
the abbot’s influence; like others later he prob- 
ably saw him as the prophet of historical crisis, 
and himself evolved a very private version of 
that crisis philosophy. Like many of Pater's 
other preoccupations, Joachimism became ex- 
tremely fashionable towards the end of the 
centur y-, but the advocacy of J, A, Symonds 
^WK^fcteJjTmore effective. Developlng me - 
ideas of the French historians, he found in the 
Eternal Evangel the First stirrings of the 
Renaissance, and in the supposed democratic 
religion o( the Spiritual Franciscans an in- 
dicatioo'of the happiness to come. Symonds 
brought off a notable feat of agglornamento by 
.“sodaling Joachim with Whitman, both 
prophets of a humanist future. And in one way 
or another many notables of the 1890s 
professed ^what was becoming a fashion- 
able allegiance to Joachim.' They included 
Havelock Ellis and Oscar Wilde. However, the 
greatest names in modem Joachimism are not 
• these, bm Huysmans, Yeats and Lawrence. 

Portal; in Ld-bas (1891), remarks that Ihe 
c nd of a century in which positivism had Its 
P#ak was just the moment for a revival of mys- 
Ucism and “les folles de Pocculte”. Huysmans 
kneW a lot about these matters, not least the 
weird neo-Jpachi mite cult of Pierre-Michel 
viniras, which expected the coming of the 
sraclcte any day,' and the institution of an 
; e Poch of freedom, goodness and love. Reeves 
*nd Gould give their usual careful attention to 
fin-de-siicle extravagances, but the hero 
7 their natra tive of modern Joachimism is un- 
, aoubtedly Yeats , to whom'they devote seventy 
. n ch pages. \ „ , \ 

. - R has long been known that Yeats’s story 

■ ;e £Il Tab,eV ^ *he Law" contained clear refer- 

i nn? 5 1 ° but the extent to which the 

^absorbed -the ancient system (in forms 

■■ f "J^hahly somewhat dilute and distorted) has 

■ r 5L' cn My understood. Yeats’s Ahem* 

^PPMrs tp believe that under the third cjis- 
ev . et y6ne will have. Kis or her own 
reminds one of the cabbalistic cori- 
■ 12!, ■ * beend every cine of the six hundred 

will, have his or her own Torah and ; 
'•! ;v*5*°P Individual; perfection. ‘The Tables of ' 
authors, “deploys a cort- 
* •< the- Eternal Evangel which may be 

f . anything 'but deracin- 
• ‘3h e y sqe lira: poet's vagueness about 
si jiv this case a positive advantage, 

; ^ ttntyejt what he read in Renan 

his: own peculiar purposes. 
fard&dfete, since Yeats 
, ' hRpcftly pse.iii 1900(t hough hp lflteiu 


Joachim with Blake and Nietzsche, listened to 
the Joachimite speculations of the erudite 
Lionel Johnson, and worked it all into a larger 
occult tradition. He even read Joachim in the 
Bodleian, and married b wife who possessed 
Joachimite texts. Il is here plausibly argued 
that the concept of Unity of Being is originally 
Joachimite. The “multitudinous influx’’ of 
which the poet spoke in 1934 is attributed to 
the abbot's Holy Spirit, and Phase 15 of the 
System is where the thought of Joachim, now 
quite assimilated, finds its ultimate place. 
Although his own speculations grew more and 
more cyclical, Yeats habitually thought in 
terms of crisis, and so Joachim was never far 
from his mind, "a constant part”, say the 
authors, “of his ruling mental set, his 
‘phantasmagoria'”. 

The long chapter on Yeats ends with a note 
on Joyce's interest in Joachim, indicated by an 
allusion in Uiysses but more extensively dis- 
played in Stephen Hero. The last of the modern 
Joachimites to be discussed is D. H. Lawrence, 
whose interest in the subject has been studied, 
though perhaps less circumspectly, by earlier 
commentators. Lawrence went out of his way 
to celebrate Joachim in his school history text- 
book Movements in European History , but a 
trinitarianism with a Joachimite component 
powerfully affects almost all his work from 
Sons and Lovers, or at any rate from its unpub- 
lished preface of 1913, to The Plumed Serpent, 
and even, in some measure, to the posthumous 
Apocalypse. The source of Lawrence’s in- 
formation on the subject remains something of 
a mystery, though he could have read George 
Sand and Yeats’s story, and Huysmans as well. 
The young Lawrence was a great reader, and 
it would be interesting to know whether he 
had come across Symonds; his interest in 
Carpenter suggests the possibility of an ac- 
quaintance with a vast undergrowth of occult- 
ism and of irregular speculation, from which 
seeds of Joachimism might well have been 
blown into the imagination of youth. 

The provennnee of Joachim’s ideas in East- 
ern Europe, to which the authors devote their 
.w&USLphapter. is equally intractable,-since there ,■ 
were indigenous triads, such as the three- 
Romes theory, with which those ideas could be 
confounded; but it seems likely that George 
Sand contributed something to The Brothers 
Karamazov , and that Soloviev, Kandinsky and 
others were in one way or another affected by 
. Joachim. The Czechs, it seems, were especially 
interested, and there is a cantata by JanfiCek 
called The Eternal Gospel. 

The authors, habitually cautious, have 
avoided saying much about Mflller van den 
Brack and any possible Joachimite influence 
on the Nazis- not, it seems, because they think 
there was none, but because of the improbabil- 
ity of its having any direct connection with 
genuine Joachimite ideas. This limitation of 
interest is, of course, consistent with the 
method they have chosen to use, and it might > 
well have been impossible to finish a study 
more receptive to ignorant and perverted ver- 
sions. Yet such versions can as well, or even 
better, lead to political or religious action. 
‘•Joachimism”, write Reeves and Gould, “re- 
presents only one current in the stream of 
nineteenth-century thought about history”, 
and this is true; it is also true that those for 
whom it formed such a current - who saw in it 
a method of resolving dualisms and a hope 
for a religion unhampered by the Church - 
were intellectuals, capable of understanding 
Joachimism as “a particularly powerful form” 
of the well-known historiographical habit of 
thinking in threes, but too obsessed with the 
idea of an intellectual dllte to have much 
influence on affairs. 

Ideas need not Imve a wholly respectable : 
pedigree to stir the imagination. Renan was 
enthusiastic about Spiridion before he began 
serious work on Joachim* and Sand’s novel, 
together with other works that came out of Ihe 
unholy mix of iate nineteenth-century :anti- 
estobllshment thought, seem to have appealed 
more directly; to that vngue millennialism and 
that hazy typological yearning which form part ■ 
of the uncritical inheritance of the European 
imagination. However, Marjorie Repves and 
Warwick Goiild are nothing if not critical, and . : 
■ we may be glad of it, for we ririw have a map of 
neo-Joachlmism which will prevent error ab- 
. out its major features without Inhibiting . < 

r£*nr r h Id its le^reniitnhlp byways ^ ^ 
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KiiciHiiitcrinK World Religions 
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Christianity mill llic World Religions: Paths of 
dialogue with Islam . Hinduism. and Buddhism 
Translated hy Peter I tcinegg 
4611pp. Collins. C2H. 
cum 2i70l'» x 


Relying an dogmatic realism or scriptural liter- 
alism. Christians have tended to assume that 
religious loyalty to an object of devotion auto- 
matically excluded those of a different loyally. 
C'ritieai theology, aware of the global multi- 
religious environment, is more likely to hold 
that religious truth is as much to do with the 
geography as with die history of tradition, as 
much to do with the discovery of a transcend- 
ent claim within diverse human experience us 
with (he song or a particular trilie. Once admit 
Religious Studies into theology mid a new 
enterprise is horn. These two hooks ask what it 
means to he Christian in the light of a new 
openness towards alien religious convictions. 

Geoffrey Parrindcr is u veteran champion in 
Religious Studies. In lim oimtering World Reli- 
gions. he offers us not flat descriptions, but n 
montage of reflections, examples of many 
movements, from early Buddhism to modern 
witchcraft. There is colour, liveliness and pa- 
tient curiosity in Ins account, all of which is 
highly attractive. Hut descriptive record and 
theological evaluation are not easily corre- 
lated. It is nut altogether clear what theory of 
religion Professor Parrimler espouses, nor 
what status the concepts of “faith” and "belief" 
carry for him. This creates uncase as he oscil- 
lates between religious studies ami theology 
proper. The mme a religious encounter 
touches on questions uf Christian concern (for 


instance, in relation to Muslim views of Jesus) 
the more he edges, towards being theologically 
evaluative; the further away the encounter 
from questions directly bearing on Christian 
faith (as in the chapter on the Sikhs), the more 
he i emu ins purely descriptive. Ihit.tohc fair to 
Parrinder, lie set out to offer “a scries of 
sketches", not a full-blown world theology. He 
comes clean theologically when, citing Klnus 
Klostenneier. lie opts for n Christian inchisiv- 
ism. This accepts that the religious experience 
of others Enlarges the Christian understanding 
of Christ, who is forever open to other cul- 
tures. What this really means, however, is not 
examined. 

(Ians Kiing enters the fascinating but lic- 
it itricring territory of dialogue between people 
of differing religious commitments from his 
base as a systematic theologian, lie has pur- 
sued a journey first hinted at in 1964 when lie 
gave a lecture in Bombay entitled “Christian 
Revelation ami Non-Christian Religions". 
There he followed a line similar to his fellow 
Catholic, Karl Rainier, who talked of other 
religious peoples ns "anonymous Christians". 
By 197*), when Kiing wrote On lining a Christ- 
ian. lie hud changed his mind mul advocated n» 
inclusive dialogue which was to he mutually 
critical, hut in which Christianity was a kind of 
senior partner (''critical catalyst"). Christianity 
and the World Religions fills out the promise 
inherent within that change of mind. It reports 
an experiment in the thcologicnl faculty of 
Td binge n where Kiing gave n Christian re- 
sponse to presentations describing Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism. (There has been a 
trick on the part of the publishers: KOng's 
nuine on the book's cover hides the fuct that 
just under half of it was written by other contri- 
butors - Josef van Ess, Heinrich von 
Stutcncron and Heinz Bccherl - colleagues 
who supply the descriptive parts on those three 
religions.) The ground covered is immensely 
impressive, including metaphysics, the history 
of traditions, and the common practices of 
prayer, celebration and community life. 

Rung charts an Anglican-style via media 


Telling divers hands apart 
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J. L. Houlden 

anthonV kenny 

• A, St) lometricSturiy of the. New Testament . 

‘ 124pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press. £20. 
0)982617*0 

. Anthony Kenny, the Master of BaUiol College , 
Oxford, has shown himself a scholar of great 
versatility as regards both subject-matter and 
!•' genre. He has written not only philosophy but 
also studies of his predecessor John Wyclif. on 
the logic of nuclear deterrence^'autpbiogruphy 
- and A Stylometric 1 Study of the. New 
Testament. 

The slylomletric approach to contested issues 
■of authorship in the New Testament has been 

Wedding dreams ' 
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dormant of lute. Indeed - beginners in biblical 
studies aside, for whom the subject retains 
fascination and significance - the matter of 
nuthorship, once in the forefront of "higher 
criticism", has come to take a back.seat. This 
has been especially true for works for Which 
the official and traditional attribution of 
authorship must be in doubt; for example all of 
the Gospels. The quest for names has, fortu- 
nately, come lo seem pointless: little is gained 
if a virtually unknown figure (such as Luke or 
Mark) is credited with this writing or that, itself 
a fairly isolated phenomenon, so far as our 
knowledge goes, within the literature and 
world of its time. 

But stylometry is not so much interested in 
assigning names as in making links: if the 
author of work A is X, is the author of work B 
also X or is it more probahly Y (whoever X and 
Y may be)?. Like most aspects of inquiry into 
the New Te&himcMt slylometry’s significant 
origins lie In the nineteenth century; but its 
modern fame goes back to the 1960s, when the 
work of A. Q. Morton enjoyed for a time the 
kind of notoriety which sometimes (and irnpre- 
dictably) attends the reissuing of conclusions 
long accepted in academe but felt in vyider 
circles to he tinged with naughty novelty. -The. 

: -frlxivn was. ptl the stronger in this cate because 
■.. Mutton imported tlje very secular computer 
into a sacred enclosure. Using mure or less 
• exact methods of sentence measurement: and 
word Counting, lie confirmed .views 'about. (he 
authorship of the letters 'aUr touted to Paul that 
caused little surprise to thpte ysed to attacking 
the matter along lew precise Htcfatyor Jiistor- 
, icul lines, l ib judgment tin the' Gospel pi John, 
assigning it . to different AUllwts v^rking in' 
strips, w»s found leW (iongenial. ' • 

Morton’s work provoked a cortuln ejmuupt 
of robust qtiaimept, CtorespcqdejTCp tiqjumHs 
were for u i time populated byf |l>qsfe : vihq 
dulmud to have compuiert'which.ifqroaarrt^ 
pic, demonstrated ihut Charles Dickerijf tfever 
wrote Ddvid Cppperflgtd; The moreityipus 
> tad optimistic rpoo Ijpb, Jn»% ^PiQ/i&gofec 
the need for refln«mppt» ini thet^^ipf.jtbe 


between narrow-minded exclusiveness and 
sloppy indiffcrcniism. Without fudging irre- 
concilable features in Christianity and the 
other three traditions, he nevertheless seeks to 
draw out their points of contact and com- 
plementarity. Sometimes this involves Kiing in 
a “compare and contrast" exercise, sometimes 
in rent conflict. It turns out that it is easier to 
"compjirc and contrast” Christianity with 
Islam and Hinduism, within an overall view of 
the transcendence of God as propounded by 
those three traditions, than in relation to 
Buddhism, which is agnostic about the ques- 
tion of God. There is no doubt that KQng has 
performed n marathon. And in spite of all the 
honest wrestling with religions as they are, and 
the refusal of easy compromises, there is a 
sense in which the challenge has not been fully 
taken up. Kitng remains responsive to texts 
and not to people. Now that theology recog- 
nizes the role of human imagination in the 
formulation and use of religious symbols, 
the consequences in inter-religious dialogue 
are bound to he mure far-reaching than he 
ufiows. 

Both Parrindcr's enlarged Christ concept 
and the suspicion that Kflng has not let go 
completely of his "senior partner" idea are 
cvideuce of engagement in dialogue that is yet 
dependent upon n Christian theology, and 
likely to he biased. The current alternative 
favours a kind of Hnbcrmasian plunge into 
cold encounters. But the problem here is that 
in the expectation that religions can learn from 
one another there is likely to be a concealed 
theological model about convergent religious 
truth. Wlint is required rather is n view which 
allows a provisional theology of dialogue, one 
which values "equally" the religious experi- 
ence of the different partners in the dialogue, 
takes full cognizance of the historically con- 
ditioned texts of each tradition and ventures 
the suggestion that it is one reality which in- 
forms, with differing degrees of adequacy, the 
varying traditions. The pursuit of religious 
truth together would lead ultimately to mutual 
transformation within an overall partnership. 


method, with the application ota much greater 
range of tests and measurements, and, soberly, 
to maintain that it has no monopoly of the right 
lo be heard on these questions. 

Kenny's book owes much to developments 
since Morton, especially to the close gramma- 
tical analysis in Barbara and Timothy Friberg’s 
Analytical Greek New Testament (1981). He 
has measured some hundred features of style 
and applied the results to three leading prob- 
lems of authorship in the New Testament: the 
common authorship of the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts oflhe Apostles, and ofthe Revelation 
of John and the Gospel of John, and the 
Pauline attribution of thirteen Epistles in- 
cluded in the New Testament. The Journey is 
attractively guided (tbough.lt is not recom- 
mended to the innumerate), but journey’s end 
is not remarkable. The special relationship be- 
tween Luke and Acts is confirmed; so is the 
different authorship oF the Revelation and the 
Gospel of John.- The situation with regard 
to the Pauline Epistles Is iess reassuring 
to received opinion. By contrast to older 
..slyjptneiric studies, which used many fewer 
criteria, the result here is to. show a group of 
writings which possess unusual versatility of 
Style. .Only pm) (triter (that toTilus) gives signl- 
: fiewtt evidence of being Outside this unclannish 
■« dan. 

. it Is precisely in the Pauline area that the 
question or authorship is of widest interest; for 
: tyw *“ Mis not the case with (fie Gospels - ihe 
putative writer, paul, is a M^ciently identifl- 
, able figure for it tp be important tp knpVv what 
evidence really testifies tp his life arid thought 
flhd whHt docs not. As far ns styloniefry gobs, 
scholarly doqbt t abou t (fit Ieast)l ; and 2 
pmothy,EpbesjarV5 and Colqssinns is not ran- 
W ed v?“f' ssbKenny feadlly adnvtsiistylo- 
■ metry ricestioi go ' ftil tit? way^ :and- therk is 
- - *5 0Rfl “hhlare of other proclivities; Ttiere is 

of them- 


Socialist 

gospeller 

Edward Norman 


ROBERT HUGHES 

The Red Dean: The life and riddle of Dr 
Hewlett Johnson, bom 1874, died 1966. Dean 
of Canterbury 1931 to 1963 
218pp. Worthing: Churchman. £17.95. 
IK5U930S97 

ft is twenty years since the death of Dr 
Hewlett Johnson, advocate of Soviet Com- 
munism, enthusiast for Mao, winner of the 
Stalin Peace Prize, and Dean of Canterbury. 
But it cannot be said that his departure left a 
gap in the Church, or that his memory has been 
especially enduring. In one sense this does hint 
an injustice. When Johnson was a young man, 
in the years between the wars, very manyof the 
more intellectually gifted in the Church of 
England were attracted to progressive political 
ideals, and all he did, in effect, was to apply the 
common enthusiasm within a serious frame- 
work. That is to say, he gave up a kind of 
vicarious and thrilling flirtation with socialism 
and actually sought a means of providing it 
with a structural expression. To that extent he 
was rather like the genuine socialists in (he 
British Labour Party - who are always being 
denounced as extremists by the respectable 
liberal reformers who constitute the leadership 
of the party. 

Johnson never joined the Communist Party, 
but his pedigree was better than those of many 
who did. His staying power was certainly 
greater: he supported the most ruthless of 
Soviet actions, including the invasion of 
"Finland and the suppression of the Hungarian 
uprising. His support for the Communists, 
however, indicated some limitations of his na- 
ture. His father was the owner of a Lancashire 
wire works, and Johnson received a technical 
and engineering education, only completed 
with a second class in Theology at Oxford when 
he was a mature student. His mind was not of 
the first rank*, although he had an attraction lo 
wider cultural and political interests, it rare) ! 
attained subtlety or depth of understanding 
Offended by the social miseries of his day, be 
fell upon Communism as a corrective, ft was. 
he supposed, practical: it actually transformed 
the social conditions in which human potential 
was held back by selfishness and capitalist 
greed. Evidence that this was not quite the case 
escaped his notice, and Johnson maybe num- 
bered among the other luminaries of the West- 
ern intelligentsia whose trips to the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s, and to China in the 60s. 
produced intimations of a new dawn. 

In his study, The Red Dean , Robert Hughes 
describes Johnson as “a riddle". He was not 
that. Nor was he a gullible old fool, as the press 
of his day supposed, nor an extremist, as 
other dignitaries of the Church of England im- 
agined. He was simply a good and prosaic man 
whose lack of training in political thought pre- 
pared him to espouse a system which seemed l° 
promise the creation ofthe Kingdom of Goo m 
the world of existing realities. The contempor- 
ary world is not without his counterparts. A* 10 
the fundamental ideological incompatibifitie* 
between Marxism and Christianity - the prob- 
lem of historical materialism, of the relativity 
of religious phenomena - he never addressed 
himself to them. Communism, for Johnson, 
was a bread-and-butter matter; it. was abou . 
feeding the hungry and. clothing .the P°P r ’ *?, 
published works, and especially The Soclato 
Sixth of the World , read like occasional pape 
overflowing from the think-tanks of the Wor 
Council of Churches. His unqualified 

• of Stalin antifcipate, in styli, those of Castro ) 

. later religious agencies. . . uta 

Robert Hughes's biography is wor|cm an . | 

and does not disguise the problems li5 * 

. ject, while retaining a respectful ; tone -J"J ., j 

• as it should be , Although Hpghes had He j 
■Johnson’s personal papers > available to ‘ , 

•: they do notseem tp have added much of sign _ | 

cance to what is already] Jcnovyn 4 or wna J 
. bo ieamed from Johnson’s posthumously p . 
lished autobiography, • Searching for . 
v(J968)» large parts of which were written v. 

: Wife and simply showh to Kim'for app - 
■ Those whpVish iq enlargetheir study, • 

; can. always consult t^e Soviet ; 
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Radical on the boundary 


Stefan Collini 


PAUL BUHLE (Editor) 

C.L.R. James: His life and work 
256pp. Allison and Busby. £5.95. 

0850316855 
C.L.R. JAMES 
Cricket 

Edited by Anna Grimshaw 
319pp. Allison and Busby. £14.95. 
0850316774 


C. L. R. James is bound to be known in Britain 
primarily, perhaps even exclusively, as a 
cricket writer. However, as one contributor to 
C. L. R. James: His life and work observes, 
"James’s list of identities could be extended 
almost indefinitely: pioneering West Indian 
novelist; crusading nationalist; cricket col- 
umnist for the British Guardian ; philosopher 
and precocious promoter of the young Karl 
Marx; legendary historian of the Haitian slave 
revolt; playwright; West Indian independence 
leader; pan-African Eminence grise\ literary 
critic of Shakespeare and Melville .... No 
single volume can take in the whole man." 
Fnced with this extraordinary litany, one 
squirms at the unintended bathos of the quota- 
tion from Newsweek cited in the blurb of 
Cricket : “C L R. James is no ordinary sports 
writer”. He’s not your ordinary pan-African 
Eminence grise , come to that. 

James was born in 1901 in Trinidad, where 
he initially worked as a teacher and journalist. 
As a young man he played, watched and talked 
cricket, absorbed in, but already coming to be 
reflective about, its meaning for the socially 
and ethnically divided life of the island. This 
makes it all the more remarkable that when he 
left Trinidad in 1932, he was not to return for 
Iwenty-six years. He left for England, initially 
lo help Learie Constantine write his auto- 
biography, thus forming a friendship which 
was to mould his identity in several ways. He 
also served an invaluable apprenticeship to 


Neville Cardus as cricket reporter for the Man- 
chester Guardian for three years. But his poli- 
tical radicalism was already far advanced, and 
it is characteristic of the extraordinary juxta- 
positions of his career that it was while living 
with Constantine in Lancashire that he first 
read Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, a book which had a major impact on his 
own intellectual and political development. 

In 1938 he went to the United States at the 
invitation of the American Socialist Workers’ 
Party. He was to stay there for fifteen years, 
working as a political organizer while writing 
works of Marxist theory and black history. 
During those fifteen years he never once saw a 
cricket match. He returned to England in 1953 
and to Trinidad five years later, where he took 
a prominent part in the nationalist movement. 
Thereafter, he lectured and travelled widely in 
Europe, Africa and the United States; since 
1981 he has lived in Brixton, in south London. 

For those, and they are many, who know and 
admire James through his minor classic 
Beyond a Boundary (1963), these two books 
will be somewhat disappointing. That un- 
classifiable work - part autobiography, part 
cricket history, pnrt cultural meditation, part 
nationalist polemic - was remarkable for its 
strong sense of form, despite the apparent 
heterogeneity of its subject-matter. A discus- 
sion of the ethical teaching of Dr Arnold, the 
Victorian headmaster, seemed to lead ineitet- 
ably into an argument for making Frank 
Worrell the first black man to captain the West 
Indian cricket team. It was a book by someone 
who was passionate about cricket, but who 
never lost sight of the troth that there were far 
more important things than cricket to be pas- 
sionate about. Unfortunately, both these com- 
pilations are pieces of book-making that do 
little justice to the author of that deeply pon- 
dered. carefully crafted work. 

Cricket contains a selection of James’s crick- 
eting journalism ranging from his reports for 
the Manchester Guardian in the early 1930s to 
articles in Race Today in the mid-1980s. In 
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Antony Bmvw’s most recent novel is The Faustian Pact, 1985. He is also the author of The Spanish Civil War, 

0>vld Cannadlne Is the editor al Patricians, Power and Politics In Nineteenth-Century Towns, 1982, and 
auiflorof Lords and Landlords: The aristocracy and the towns 1774-1967, 1980. 

Humphrey Carpenter’s books include W. H. Auden: A biography, 1981 . His Geniuses Together, a study of 
American writers in Paris in the 1920s, has just been published . 

has recently edited (with George Marcus) Writing Culture: The poetics and politics of 


uxrapny, ■ 

Slsfon Colllnl is the author, with Donald Winch and John Burrow, of That Noble Science of Politics: A study of 
nn **enth-century Intellectual history, 1983. 

m . . . . ... ' _£ LC.L .4 


^"^lun-century tnielleciuaUtistory* 1983. 

JjjdCta Craig’, biography of Elizabeth Bowen in the Penguin Lives of Modern Women series was published 

Tim Dooley’s first collection of poems, The Interrupted Dream; Poems J97J-J984, was published in 1985. 

S y R S?,* r “ ihe author of Charles Stewart Parnell: The man and his family, 1976, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill: A political life, J 981 . His Modern Ireland 1600-1972 will be published next year. 

KraertCefoier is Professor of Social Anthropology at the University of Cambridge. His Relativism and the 
mutt Sciences and The Psychoanalytic Movement were both published In 1985. 

Julian Graffy is a lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, London. 

H»vid Grylla's books include The Paradox of Glssing, 1986. 

Rohm Harms is Associate Professor of History nt Yale University. He Istheauthor 0 ^ iv f r0 /^!l h .-J^ ver 
af sorrow: The Central Zaire Basin In the era ofthe slave and Ivory trade, 1981. Games Against Nature. An 
eco-cultura( hlstorv nfih* „r Fmmtnrtnl a frlra will be oublished shortly. 


2 row; ine central Zaire Basin In the era ofthe slave ana ivory traae, ivbl. u««ih 
<Ko-cu(tural history of the Nunu of Equatorial Africa will be published shortly. 

ChrirtooherjiMchena Is the Washington columnist ofthe Nation : His book 77ie Elgin Marbles: Should they be 
eturnedto Greece? was published recently. • 
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mrneatoc reece? was published recently. • 

whin Hope is a civil servant and Formerly worked for the Commonwealth Development Finance Company. 

flih!? 0 !!}! en is of New Testament Studies at King’s College, London. 

Unto Light: The Passion and Resurrection of Jesus according to Matthewand Mark, published 

“flier this year.. 

KoyJenklris, MP for Qlasgow, Billhead, from 1982 until this year's General Election, wasthc Oist Uadcfof 
•he Social Democratic Party.- His books include Truman, 1986, and Baldwin, which appeared earlier this year. 

G “WelJ«Mlpavlcl's latest novel, Con tre- Jour, 1986, was shortlisted forthe Whitbread Prize. 

£oak Kent) ode is a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. He is the author of Romantic Image, 1957, and.77ie 
witeo/jyi Ending, 1967. '. i- 

JJjwl Undop Is Senior Lecturer in English Uierature at the University or Manchester. His new collection or 
. P° 0 «»,Tom/*/s 1 was published in June. „ ... „ 

• . m-vr 17.. •_! I.l. C*if Ji'v* Sill// A Jr ffl/lrf. (Q77. 


f^Ktourlsts, was published in June. ’■ o p , n „ 

. Ungrigg's books include The History of Foxhunting, 1975, and The English Squire and his Sport, 1977. 

"^ftidMeUeraV Tfte Masks ofOtpheus has Just been published. 

*Vd Norman’s The Victorian Christian Socialists was published In April. 
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. a fine vicioritw unnsnan r- . • „ i 

fePWW^’sHlustrated edition of Dante's Inferno: Vie first part of the QMne Comedy of Dme Alighieri 

•PPWcdlnl985. , . •; .. 

; ColemWewskJ Phillips’s pamphlet of poems The Bone Orchard was published in 1980. 

bntasJt-i dJ.ill [|ig Univcrsi i y of ^Lclccster.-Shc is Gcntni! Editor of Volumes One 

_ In . 11 — L ‘ 


^Nfcrh Senior Lecturer in English at 

^«Four of the Revels History of Dtamu in English. 

,0 f ofSlud,e «’ ^uthwark Ordibation Course. His Christians and Religious Pluralism was 


^/Mflri^5, whlch first appeared in 1955, was recently reprinted. He Is thtjEdiwrof London 

Ways pn, he disintegration oftheKeyne'siaa political economy, 1977. , . 

"•nselSHtnpsbnls ihe Edilorof (he film magozipe Montage. • 

/J-’S-Tunrer*! books ihClude/ln A BC ofNbsfafgia, 1984, and Dear Did Blighty, im , ^ ^ 

bqilibf pf TheMtisitofmten and Tlppdtt) .IJ82: V , 

trjostrcccnl collection pf{j«JlSlrfl»'bew»dwtt. ' 
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general, if such ephemera arc to bear reprint- 
ing so long after the events they describe, the 
author must either he a distinguished stylist in 
his own right or else rise to a level of analysis 
that transcends the local detail. James’s early 
Guardian pieces meet neither of these criteria. 
Perhaps lie consciously disciplined himseir to 
write in a manner lie thought appropriate to 
the stiffer social world of English cricket, 
perhaps his role ns Cnrdus’s uncle rsi nipper did 
not permit much adventurousness, ci ther prac- 
tically or psychologically. Certainly, some of 
the writinghas n slightly dated. Boy's Own ring 
to it now: reporting a run-out, for example, he 
wrote "Lcyland could not get back in time and 
had to go: it was a grave loss to the English 
eleven”. The more recent pieces ure more ex- 
pansive and idiosyncratic, but, alas, in- 
creasingly louse and dogmatic, even downright 
cranky. When he thought that David Gower 
should be selected for a forthcoming West In- 
dian tour, he reported in one of his nriiclcs, "1 
did what I could. I sent a telegram to Gower cfo 
MCC. Lord's telling him that I was expecting 
to welcome him to the Caribbean particularly 
in relation to Caribbean cricket. My nnmc 
counted for something . . . Still, even if this 
bonk docs nothing to increase James’s stature 
us a writer, cricket-lovers will doubtless find 
interest in these accounts of familiar moments 
and figures seen from an unfnmilinr angle, unci 
he has certainly earned his right to a volume of 


occasionulia. 

C. L. R. James: IHs life and work is an 
altogether more problematic production, fn a 
very slightly different form, it was originally 
published in 19NI us a special issue of the Chi- 
cago-based journal Urgent Tasks : Journal of 
the Revolutionary Left. It still bears the marks 
hotti uf being addressed to un American audi- 
ence (which is a bit hard on the cricketing side 
of James’s life and work) and of being internal 
to one very narrow set of political presupposi- 
tions and categories (which is a bit hard on the 
rest of us). Some of the contributions are 
dashed-off tributes, oniy a page or two long; 
others tell us more than we want to know about 
the factional disputes within the American 
Communist Purty of the 1940s. For all that, the 
range of James’s interests, his almost touching 
intellectual seriousness, and his sheer concern 
about the world come across, more by inciden- 
tal anecdote than through the rather heavy- 
footed appraisals of his political writings. At 
one moment he is in a plane bound for a confer- 
ence on Caribbean writing in Havana, dicus- 
sing the problem oflight in the paintings of EL 
Greco und Titian with the Guyanese novelist 
Wilson I (arris; at another he is reading Hegel’s 
Science of Logic by the side of back-country 
dirt roads in southern Missouri while wuiting to 
speak to the hluck sharecroppers he had come 
to organize. No doubt about it: C L R. James 
is no ordinary S|>orls writer. 
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John Femeley Senior's painting " John Burgess of Clipstone with his Harriets" (1838 ) « one ofthe 180 
Illustrations In Victorian Delights: Reflections of lasle in the nineteenth century by John Hudfield 1 128pp. 
Herbert Press. £12:95.0906969689). ' 


The unreliable in pursuit. . 


Roger Longrigg 


CAROLINE BLACKWOOD 

In the Pink: Caroline Blackwood on hunting 

164pp. Bloomsbury. £11.95. 

0747500509 


In the Pink reads as though Caroline Black- 
wood wrote a series of loosely connected arti- 
cles about foxhunting for a glossy magazine, 
had them rejected, and then decided to bind 
them together in hard covers. It is difficult to 
guess why else this book should haye been 
written; It is loo unreliable in detail to be in- 
formative. 1 and maintains loo strict a moral 
neutrality to have the interest of n tract. It can 
be recommended neither to those who know 
nbout hunting nor to those who want to know 
about it. The sort of information we are given is 
that Victorian women "galloped nlbngside the 
bewhiskered men casting seductive glances 
from under their provocative bunting veils”. 

There arc extended interviews with "antis” 
and others - apparently chosen because they 
are unrepresentative df those who follow the 
sport. There is no account of the physical act of 
chasing foxes on horseback - there are 
accounts of two days spent in cars attempting 
to foilowthe hunt, but apparently no hounds or 
horses were sighted after the meet. Literary 
quotations appear for no reason and in np his- 
'torical ■context; there is no evidence-of broad 
■reading or^ serious! research. ■■ y. 


Someone going bunting is described by 
Blackwood as a "hunter" or "huntsman": in 
Britain the former is a horse (in America a 
sportsman with a firearm) and the latter a per- 
son in charge of a pack of hounds in the field. 
William Somerville, most eminent of early 
Georgian hare-hunters, is described as a Re- 
gency fox-hunter, and "Nimrod" (uniquely in- 
fluential as a hunting writer in the 1820s) and 
even Peter Beckford are thought to have been 
Victorians. A "drafted" hound means one 
transferred to another kennel, not condemned 
to death. In the season n hound today does not 
"walk about thirty miles to the meet several 
times a week”. There was no hunting tailor 
called Mr Pink. "The Earl of Spencer” would 
he surprised by that partitive. 


The Lord's Companion (460pp. Michael 
Joseph. £16.95. I 85145 132 3). edited by Ben- 
ny Green, is a rich, varied collection of pieces 
taken from novels,. letters, memoirs, histories, 
magazines and newspapers which reflect the 
drama and farce, the dignity and the nbsurdity 
of events over the years at the hcudqu&rters of 
English cricket - on und off the field. Though . 
possessing an index, the absence of n contents 
page makes the book more of a lucky dip for 
the enthusiast than n reference book for the 
historian of cricket. The fictionnt contributions . 
include writings by Thackeray, Galsworthy, 
Conan Doyle, P. G. Wodchouse nnd Ted * 
Dexter. - - - \ - - . 
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IUSH T1.S Scptcinher 25-Gctnber I IW 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The 7Y..V Listings provides full publication 
details of those hooks received each week hy 
the TLS which seem to fall within the main 
interests of our renders. Children's hooks, 
foreign-language hooks and paperback re- 
prints of recent works arc not, however, 
included. Publishers arc asked to ensure dial 
they let its have all the necessary information, 
including price uiul publication dale. 

Archaeology 

Online, Barry Origins: The roois of European 
civilisation 

BBC 193pp.; plates. £16.93. 0 563 20543 l. 1/10/87. 

Architecture 

Barkshire, Paul Unexplored London 

St Albans: fannarJ. 112pp.; plates. £12.9 5. 1 85291 005 4. 

17/9/87. 

D rooks, Allen, editor Lc Corbusier: Essays 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 267pp. . Ulus. £12.50 
(paperback! 0 691002789. 7/10/87. 


Bonyhady, Tim Australian Colonial Paintings in the 
Australian National Gallery 

Oxford UP} Canberra: National Gallery. 270pp. ; plates. 
IW. 0 M2 88758 0. 8/10/87. 

Ilolgatr, David New Flail 
Faber. 243pp.; plates. £60.0571 18072 8 12/10/87. 
Iluken, Pantus, editor lean Tinguely: A magic 
stronger than death 

Thames and Hudson. 384pp.; plates. £35 (paperback). 
0500 274894.21/9/87. 

Halt, Julia Undcrstnndlng Far Eastern An: A 
complete guide to the ads of China, Japan and Korea 
Oxford. PhaiJon. 208pp.; plates. £19.50. 0 7148 2440 2. 
Kelly, Sean, and Edward Luc It -Smith The Self- 
Portrait: A modern view 

Sartma, 26-34 Rothschild Street, Wat Norwood. Ionian 

SE270HQ. 152pp.; plates. £30. 1 870758 00 5. 15/9/87. 

Langdale, Ccdly Gwen John 

Yale UP. 251pp.: plain. £29.95/550. 0 300 03868 2. 

5/11/87. 

Nikulin, Nikolai, editor; translated by Ashkhen 
Mlkoym Netherlandish Paintings in Soviet Museums 
Oxford: Phaidon/ Leningrad: Aurora. 360pp.; plates. 
09.95. 0714824410. 

Farms, Michael I. How We Underaland Art: A 
cognitive developmental account of aesthetic 
experience 

Cambridge UP. 156pp. U9J0/S24M. 0321 329493. 
13/8/SI. 


THE 


Russell, Francis Portraits of Sir Waller Scott: A study 
uf romnmic portraiture 

Russell, 17 Shawflfld Street, London SW3. 1 35pp.; plates. 
£19. 0 9512595 0 4. 

Vickers, Michael, et al Ivory: A history and collector's 
guide 

Thames and Hudson. 352pp.; plates. £49. 0 500 23505 8 . 
21/9/87. 

Biography, letters and diaries 

Aronson, Thco Victoria and Disraeli (Cassell 
Biographies; 1st pub 1977) 

Cassell. 212pp. £5.95 ( paperback ). 0 304 31433 1. 9/8 7. 
Baring, Maurice The Puppet Show of Memory 
(Cassell Biographies; 1st pub 1932) 

Cassell. 457pp. £6.95 f paperback). 0304 31444 7. 9/87. 

Behr, Edward The Last Emperor 

i Macdonald. 336pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0356 14564 6 . 24/9/87. 

Bernard, Brum Requiem for Marilyn 

Bourne find: Kerual. 213pp., Uha. £12.50. 0 946041 52 0. 

Bryan, Uora According to Dorn 

Bodtey Head. 199pp., Ulus. £10.95. 0370310306. 1/10/87. 

Buchan, John Sir Walter Scott (Cassell Biographies; 

1st pub 1932) 

Cassell. 387pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0304 314374. 10/87. 
Chltham, Edward A Life of Emily Bronte 
Oxford • Bkckwcll. 288pp., Ulus. £14.93. 0 631 14751 9. 
1/10/87. 

Cooper, Duff Talleyrand (Cassell Biographies; 1st pub 
1932) 

Cassell 399pp. £6.93 (paperback). 0304 314182. 9/87. 
Dunlop, E. K.| foreword by LHurens vnn dcr Post The 
War Diaries of Weary Dunlop: Java and the 
Burma -Thai! and railway 1942-1945 
St Albans: Lennard. 400pp., Ulus. £16.95. 1 85291 021 6 . 
17/9/87. 

Gielgud, John Early Stages (1st pub 1939) 

/ladder and Stoughton. 208pp., Ulus. 17.95 (paperback). 

0 340 41090 6 . 5/1Q/87. 

Hut ip, Joan Lady Hester Stanhope (Cassell 
Biographies; 1st pub 1934) 

Cassell. 284pp. 0.95 (paperback). 0304 31433 8. 10/87. 
Ilonan, Park Jane Austen: Her life 
Weldenfeld and Nlcolsen. 452pp., Ulus. £16.95. 

0 297 792172.22/10/87. 

Huxley, Ebpeth; Illustrated by Francesca Pell noil The 

Flame Trees of Thikn: Memories of an African 

childhood, illustrated edition 

Cham and Wlndus. 288pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 7011 3256 6 , 

1/10/87. 

Lee, Laurie Cider with Rosie, Jubilee edition (1st pub 
1959) 

JVflgufrt. 182pp., Ulus. £4.93 (paperback). 0 14 010624 3- 
24/9/87. 
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What have William Boyd and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 
got in common? Find out nr 
The Times on Monday 
■ the 

. . A lion; among paper tiger$,^g>v-vv; 


Owen, David, and Kenneth Harris David Owen: 
Personally speaking to Kenneth Harris 
Weldenfeld and Madam. 248pp.. Ulus. £12.95. 

0 297 79206 7. lfl/87. 

Pearson, Heakelh Johnson and Boswell: The story of 
their lives (Cassell Biographies; 1st pub 1958) 

Cassell. 390pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0304 31440 4. 10/87. 
Tynan, Kathleen The Life of Kenneth Tynan 
Weldenfeld and Mcalsort. 467pp., Ulus. £16.95. 

0297 79082 X. 25/9/87. 

Vanderbilt, Gloria Black Knight, White Knight 
Sldgwick and Jackson. 299pp., Ulus. £12.95. 

0283 99542 4.24/9/87. 

Vlsrnm, M. G. On a Plantation in Kenya 
Scriptmate, 11 Rasemount Road, London NW3 6 NG. 

147pp., Ulus. £2.50. 996698410 0. 8/9/87. 

Waugh, Evelyn Edmund Campion (Cassell 
Biographies; 1st pub 1935) 

Cassell. 172pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 304 31434 X. 8/87. 
Zwelg, Stefan; translated by Cedar and Eden Paul The 
Queen of Scots (Cassell Biographies; 1st pub 1935) 
Cassell. 368pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0304 314390. 10/87. 
Zwelg, Stefan; translated by Cedar and Eden Paul The 
World of Yesterday: An autobiography (Cassell 
Biographies; 1st pub 1943) 

Cassell. 339pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 304 31436 6 . 9/87. 

Classics 

Hinds, Stephen The Metamorphosis of Persephone: 

Ovid and the self-conscious muse 

Cambridge UP. 182pp. £22.50/539.50. 0 521 33506 X. 

3/9/87. 

Menander; translated by Norma Miller Plays and 
Fragments (Penguin Classics) 

Penguin. 265pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 044501 3. 

24/9/87. 

Rosen, Stanley Plato's “Symposium’', 2nd edition 
title UP. 362pp. £16.95/522.50 (paperback). 0 300 03954 9 
(he), 0 300 03762 7 (pb). 27/8/87. 

Economics 

Sen, Amartya, et al; edited by Geoffrey Hawthorn The 
Standard of Living (Tanner Lectures, 1985) 

Cambridge UP. 125pp. £15/524.95. 0 521 32101 8. 17/9/87. 

Fiction 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter Mother Mason (Bison Books; 
1st pub In US 1925) 

Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 269pp. £7.55 (paperback). 

08032 5913 1.30/8/87. 

Allen, Charlotte Vale Dins ions 

Weldenfeld and Nicolson. 289pp. £10.95. 0 297 7 9158 3. 

8/M/87. 

Brampton, BID Btoodcount 

Bourne End: Kensal. 171pp. £8.50. 0 946041 54 7. 

Fennel ly, Tony The Closet Hanging 

Arlington. 216pp. £9.95 (hardcover), £4.95 (paperback). 

0 85140 7 11 0 (he), Q 85140 710 2 (pb). 1/10/87. 

Frauds, Clare Wolf Winter 

Helnmumn. 540pp. £10.95. 0 434 27042 3. 26/10/87. 

Gotlb, James The Verona Passamezzo (Quartet 

Qrime) 

Quartet. 187pp. £8.95. 0 70432646 9. 30/9/87. 
Greenwood, John What, Me, Mr Mosley7 (Quartet 
Qrime) 

Quartet. 153pp. £8.95. 0 7043 2645 0. 30/9/87. 

Hehrig, David The Bishop (1st pub in Canada 1986) 
Penguin. 234pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 14 008231 X. 
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Heriey, Richard The Penal Colony 
Grafton. 319pp. £10.95. 0 246 13037 7. 15/10/87. 

{flnon, Denis The House Next Door to Africa 
Manchester: Coronet. 99pp. £9.95. 0 85635 720 0. 8/10/87. 
Harwood, WIBlam Skallagrigg 
Viking. 572pp. £11.95. 0 670 80132 1. 29/10/87. 

Ingalls, Rachel The End of Tragedy 
Faber. 184pp. £10.95. 0 571 14840 9. 12/10/87. 

Jhabvala, Rath Pniwer Three Continents 
Murray. 384pp. £11.95. 0 7195 4433 5. 15/10/87. 

, Lafferty, R. A, Serpent's Egg: A fantasy : 

Morrlgan, 84 Ivy Avenue, Southdown, Bath, Avan 
BA21AN. 166pp. £10.95. 1870338103. 14/10/87. 

Laws, Stephen The Wynn 

Souvenir. 301pp. £9.9S. 0 255 628100. 8/10/87. 

Lee, Hcnnioee, editor The Secret Self/2: Short stories 
' by women 

Dent. 380pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 460 02484 1. 11/9/87 . , 
McCoy, Andrew Lance ofGad 
Seeker and Warburg. 268pp. £10.95. 0 436 27008 0- 
28/9/87. . 

| Mahon, Lawrence The Absolute City 
■ : Bourne End: KtniaL 235pp. £8.50. 0 94604150 4. 

FoW, Frederflc Chernobyl ■ 

Baum. 3SSpp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 553 17502 5; 18/9/87. 
Stewart j Ramona The Nightmare Candidate 
Admgkm. 213pp. £9.93,0 85140 7Q7 2. l/iO/87. [. 

. Sultan, Vjctor Royal Yankee ■ 

mii5u>u ^ hu,a ' ,8Qpp - n ° M ' 0 340 40300 4 

Fiction to £hgltefc translation • 

Sallmord. Zdetiaj trimtfated by Jan Drfbek Ashes, I 
A*h»; All Foil Down . . .. . v 

(, ldrtkwodd. 68 Pubhfhers, 164 Qavenpon Road/ Toronto. 
Ompiq WR iit,. f65pp, CdnS5.9$ (paperback). 

08878(188 4.. . ■ >» ■ • _ -y - • 

IjUstory , ancieot • j v- ; ■; j • 

" Atcfept ; . 
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Systems: A historical comparative study 
Cambridge UP. 348pp. £30/549.50. 0521 32947 7. 24/9fg; 
Himmelfarb, Gertrude The New History and the Old- 
Critical essays and reappraisals 
Harvard UP. 209pp. £15.95. 0 6 74 61580 8. 18/9/87. 

History, medieval 

Ashe, Geoffrey; photographs by Simon McBride The 
Landscape of King Arthur 
Webb and Bower f Michael Joseph. 191pp.; plates [1491 
0863501680.28/9/87. ' 

History, modern 

Bessel, Richard, editor Life In the Third Reich 
Oxford UP. 124pp., Ulus. £12.95 (hardcover), £4.95 
(paperback). 0 19 215892 9 (he), 0 19 285184 5 (pb). 

17/9/87. 

Carter, Paul The Road to Botany Bay 
Faber. 384pp., Ulus. £14.95. 0 57/ i-4557 5. 12/10/8 7. 

Cross, Anthony Cambridge — Some Russian 
Connections (Inaugural Lecture) 

Cambridge UP. 31pp. £2.95/84.95 (paperback). 

052135913 9.24/9/87. 

Eklof, Ben Russian Peasant Schools: Officialdom, 
village culture, and popular pedagogy, 1861-1914 
Berkeley: California UP. 652pp. 0 520 (6171 8. 

Graeboer, William The Engineering of Consent: 
Democracy and authority in 20th-century America 
(History of American Thought and Culture) 

Madison: Wlsconsbi UP. 262pp. 526.50. 0299 W70 9. 
12/87. 

Gullkkson, Gay L. Spinners and Weavers of Aufiay: 

Rural industry and the sexual division of labor In a 

French village, 1750-1850 

Cambridge UP. 256pp. £ 27.50/834.50. 0 521 32280 4. 

29/1/87. 

Hfrigh, Christopher, editor The English Reformation 
Revised 

Cambridge UP. 229pp. £22.50/539.50 (hardcover), 
£7.95/512.95 (paperback). 0 52/ 33337 7 (he), 

0 521 33631 7 (pb). 11/6/87. 

Hanwwk, Ian The Pariah Syndrome: An account of 

gypsy slavery and persecution 

Ann Arbor, MI: Koroma. 175pp. , Ulus. 0 89720 079 9. 

Hcrrup, Cynthia B. The Common Peace: Paiticlpadoa 

and the criminal law in 17th-century England 

(Cambridge Studies in Barly Modem British History) 

Cambridge UP. 232pp. £25. 0 521 33313 X. 11/6/87. 

Kamraen, Michael Selvages and Biases: The fabric of 

history in American culture 

Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 336pp., Ulus. 527.45. 

080141924 7.6/9/87. 

Kennedy, William P. Industrial Structure, Capita 
Markets and the Origins of British Economic Deelfcx 
Cambridge UP. 230pp. £27.50/849.50. 0 521 23018 7. 
9/7/87. 

Keyder, Qaglar State and Class In Turkey: A studji 
capitalist development ' 

Verso. 252pp. £29.95 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 

0 86091 165 9 (he). 0 86091 877 7 (pb). 15/10/87. 

Lerner, Ralph The Thinking Revolution: Principle sod 

practice In the new republic 

Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 238pp. $27. 0 801420075 . W 

Lloyd, Susan M. The Putney School: A progre*ri« 

experiment 

Yale UP. 276pp., Ulus. £24.50/538. 0 300 03742 2. 
Moosvl, Shlreen The Economy of the Mughal Empire 
c.1595: A statistical study 
Oxford UP. 442pp. £20. 0 19 561725 8 . 1/10/81. - 

O’Halpin, Eunan The Decline of the Union'. British 
government in Ireland 1892-1920 . 

Dublin; GUI and Macmillan. 258pp. !r£25. 0 7/7/ 

10/9/87. 

Sharpe, J. A. Early Modem England: A sodal history 
1550-1760 „ 

Arnold. 379pp. £28 (hardcover), £ 9.95 (paperback). 

0 7131 6512 X (he), 0 7131 6475 1 (pb). 3/9/87. 
Shepherd, Naomi The Zealous intruders: The Weswra 
rediscovery of Palestine 
ColUns. 282pp. , Ulus. £15. 0 00 217432 4. 5 / 10 / 87 . 

Smith, R. J. The Gothic Bequest: Medieval 
institutions. in British thought, 1688-1863 
Cambridge UP. 231pp. £22.50. 0 521 32943 4. 21/ W- 
Sot berg, Carl E. The Prairies and the Pampu: ^ 

Agrarian policy in Canada and Argentina, 1M9- . . 
Stanford, CA: Stanford UP. 297pp. $ 39.50 . 0 8047 13* 

ms7. 

Yates, Frances A. Theatre of the World (1*1 P ub 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 218pp . , Ulus, £7.95 
(paperback). 0 7102 1326 3. 1/10/87. . 

.■ History, contemporary 

Rooper, Alison Fragile Victory: Nicaraguan 
community at war 

Weldenfeld and Nicolson. 229pp., Ubis. £//•» 

, (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 0 297 79224 5: 1 a • 

0 297 792482 (pb). 24/9/87. , • 

Vadney, T. E. The World Since 1945 • . 

Penguin. 570pp^ £4.95 (paperback). 0 14,022723 
24/9/87. ufnjm 

Viont, Milton Sands of Sorrow: Israel's journey 
independence jWo _ 

Tnurbf. 328pp. £16.50.. 1 85043 964 0. 24/9/87. ; 

Historyof science 

Lambspring, Abraham, et al itoBook . 
Lambspriqg, and The Qplden Tnpod. AlcOW"*" ■ 
.lojUs from The Hennctio Museum . ' . 

- Uanerch Enterprises, Uanirch. FelUifach, ^^ 

: byfcdSA4B 8 PJ. 160pp., tfuii £d;50 (paperback. 

, U 9415/92 lQ 3,\ ’ j - . r ! • j 
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Language 

a*ner, Joel, and Anthony C. Woodbury, editors 
SSw American Discourse: Poetics and rhetoric 
iftrabridae Studies in Oral and Literate Culture, 13) 
[ aZdg*UP. 244pp. £30/539-50. 0 5 21 32936 1. 17/9/87. 

Literature and criticism 

Cooke, Raymond Velimir Khlebnikov: A critical Biudy 
(Cimbridge Studies in Russian Literature) 
C^pUP. 247pp. £27.50/842.50. 0521 326702. 

307. 

Cnroow, Allen; edited by Peter Simpson Look Back 

Huder: Critical writings 1935-1984 

Oxford UP. 337pp. £14 (paperback). 1 86940 010 0. 


Butman, Geoffrey H.; foreword by Donald G. 

Mughal) The Unremarkable Wordsworth 
Uftkuen. 247pp. £25 (hardcover), £8.95 (paperback). 

$416 05132 4 (he), 0 416 05142 I (pb). 17/9/87. 

Hnthoni, Jeremy Unlocking the Text: Fundamental 
ferae* In literary theory 

Arnold. 138pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 7131 6427 1. 17/9/87. 
Moore, Thomas The Style of Connectedness: 

“Gravity’s Rainbow'' and Thomas Pynchon 
Columbia: Missouri UP, distr by Harper and Row. 311pp. 
Q1. 0 8262 0625 5. 

Powell, Violet; preface by Anthony Powell; 

tat reduction by John Bayley The Album of Anthony 

Powell’s “Dance to the Music of Time" 

Itemes end Hudson. I52pp.; plates. £14.95. 
0500014108.21(9/87. 

Rex, Walter E. The Attraction of the Contrary: Essay* 
oo the literature of the French enlightenment 
Cambridge UP. 251pp.. Ulus. £27.50/544.50. 
0521333865.24/9/87. 

Sietnman, Lisa M. Made in America: Science, 
technology, and American modernist poets 
Yale UP. 219pp. 00/528. 0 300 03810 0. 27/8/87. 

Vamllk, Lodvtki translated by George Thelner; 
Introduction by Ydclav Havel A Cup of Coffee with 
My Interrogator The Prague chronicles of Ludvtk 
Vacullk 

Reader International, 8 Strathray Gardens, London 
NW3 4NY. 127pp., Ulus. £8.95 (hardcover). £3.95 
(paperback). 0 930523 34 2 (he), 0 930523 35 0 (pb). 
15/10/87. 

Mathematics 

Grant, Edward, and John E. Murdoch, editors 
Mathematics and Its Applications to Sdonce and 
Natural Philosophy in the Middle Ages: Essays in. 
honour o( Marshall Gagett 
Cmbddge UP. 337pp. £37.50/559.50. 0 521 32260 X. 

idhfhi 


kfefffimpoiic .... ^ 

Hcldes, Sheila, editor A Victorian Posy: Penhaligon’s 

treasury trf verse and prose 

Mtcluxl Joseph. 111pp., Ulus. £12.95. 1 85145 110 2. 

28/9/81. 

Music 

^“kburn, Bonnie J. Music for Treviso Cathedral in . 
me Late 16th Century: A reconstruction of the lost 
“““scripts 29 and 30 (RMA Monographs) 

^Jlusicel Association. 162pp. £15. 0 947854 02 9. 

Brymtf, Jack In the Orchestra 

fcnftjO’ Hutchinson. 244pp., Ulus. £11.95. 0 09 168450 1. 

®cUomr, Boris de; translated by Nicolas Slonlmsky 
“Crisbin: Artist and mystic 
Oxford UP. 333pp. £25. 0 19 315327 0. 24/9/87. 
^^•kovfch, -Dmitri; translated by Antonia W. Bools; 

. by Solomon Volkov Testimony: The memoirs of 

Dmltn Shostakovich ( 1 st pub 1979) 

Ulus- £7.95 (paperback). 0571 11829 1 . 

Natural sciences 

*® 88 i G. E., and Brenda Thake Algal Cultures and 
Phytoplankton Ecology. 3rd edition . 

»*dbon: Wisconsin UP. 269pp. $25. 0 299 10560 1. 11/87. 
. Peter L.; Illustrated by Rupert Lee Dragonflies 
(Naturalists' Handbooks 7 ) 

ymbridge UP. 84pp., Uius. £15/524.95 (hardcover), £5.95 

so/tyrT * 1 0 521 3(1162 9 (hc) ’ 0521 31765 7 (pb) - 

Jniqtiesj translated.by Laurence Garey The 
■ .. *^P“«ii 6 D Alterhalive: A new look at corapeiltlon 

. “d the speded ( 1 st pub In US 19K) 

• ■ wfe 364pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 022758 X. / 


O^vannl] translated and edited by John R. 
J^^^Hlstmy^ Ancient Philosophy, vol l: From 


afe 
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Albany, NY: State University of New York. 425pp. S 44.50 
(hardcover), $ 14.95 (paperback). 0 88706 292 X (he), 

088706 2903 (pb). 5/10/87. 

Sheehan, Thomas Karl Rahner: The philosophical 
foundations (Series in Continental Thought, vol 9) 

Athens: Ohio UP. 320pp. £24.95/524.95. 0 8214 0684 l. 

12/87. 

Poetry 

Egan, Patrick Fathers of Invention 
Red Sharks, 122 Clive Street, Grangetown, Cardiff 
CFI 7 IE. 39pp. 11.50. 

Mills, Christopher The Bicycle is an Easy Pancake 
Red Sharks, 122 Clive Street, Grangetown, Cardiff 
CPI 7/E. 64pp. £1.50. 

Paulin, Tom Fivemiletown 
Faber. 67pp. £ 7.95 (hardcover), £4.95 (paperback). 

0 571 14914 6 (he), 0 571 14915 4 (pb). 12/10/87. 

Politics 

Andrew, J. Pierre, editor A High Technology Gap: 

Europe, America and Japan (Council on Foreign 
Relations Books) 

New York New York UP. 1 14pp. 520.50. 0 8147 6600 5. 

28/7/87. 

Harrington, Michael The Next Left: The history of n 
future 

Tauris. 197pp. £17.95 (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 

1 85043 052 7 (he), I 85043 063 2 (pb). 24/9/87. 

Kaplan, Cynthia S. The Party and Agricultural Crisis 
Management in the USSR 
Ithaca. NY: Cornell UP. 203pp. 530.75. 0 8014 2021 0. 

25/8/87. 

Kilmarnock, Alastalr, editor The Radical Challenge: 

The response of social democracy 
Deutsch. 168pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 2 33 98/79 9. 3/9/87. 

Lash, Scott, and John Urry The End of Organized 
Capitalism 

Oxford: PoUty. 383pp. £29.50 (hardcover). £9.95 
(paperback). 0 7456 0068 9 (he), 0 7456 0069 7 (pb). 

24/9/87. 

Moreton, Edwina Germany Between East and West 
RHA / Cambridge UP. 185pp. £22.50/537.50. 

0521342775. 17/9/87. 

Wain weight, Hilary Labour: A tale of two parties 
Hogarth. 338pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 7012 071 7. 28/9/87. 
Zartman, 1. William The 50% Solution: How to 
bargain successfully with hijackers, strikers, bosses, oil 
magnates, Arabs, Russians, and other worthy 
opponents in this modern world 
Yah UP. 552pp. £35/550 (hardcover), £12.95/518.50 
(paperback). 0 300 03012 6 (he), 0 300 03033 9 (pb). 

27/8/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

• - Dfahdes , Alan Gusfoms: Essays by a 

Freudian folklorist 

Madison: Wisconsin UP. 216pp. 522.75. 0299 11260 8. 

9/87. 

p*ter The Limits of Interpretation: What's 
wrong with psychoanalysis? 

Penguin. 158pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 022660 5. 

24/9/87. 

McGrath, William Freud's Discovery of 
Psychoanalysis: The politics of hysteria 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 336pp. 512.9S (paperback). 
0801417708. $87. 

McKenite, John Uvlng with AUergles 

Penguin. 197pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 009671 X. 

24/9/81, 

Rinconr-Laferriere, Daniel Signs of the Flesh: An 
essay on the evolution of bominid sexuality 
(Approaches to Semiotics 71) 

Berlin: Mourn de Gruyter. 473pp. DM168. 
0899251218. 

Stmonton, Dean Keith Why Presidents Succeed: A 

ssyataaw—- 

Oxford: Polity. 227pp. £27,50 
(paperback). 0 7456 0208 8 (he). 0 7456 0209 6 (pb). 

24/9/81. 

Reference books 

Pears Cyclopaedia 1987-88, 96th edition 
PeIham.nO.95. 0 7207 1728 0, 28/9/87. 

-Religion 

I Mhlohe. 469pp. £35, 0 485 11307 4. 10/ 9/87. 

Girard, Rent; translaled by Yvonne Freceero Job the 

Lawless, George Augustine of Hippo and his Monaiifc 

££* m Pf . as. on 82 ^ 811 . UW. 

Ltnay, Andrew Christianity and the Rights of 

jrtXJWtet. £5.95 ( paperback ). 0 28104290 X. 1/10/87. 
■52 jXuel Explaining Religion: Criticism ami 

300 03822 4 2087. 

Mkh£dJ^« B. The Time* Atlas ofthe Bible 
m. 17230 oras. WW- ■ 

WlUtams, Rowan Arius: Hettsy and UKUtion 

Dorian, Longt/ian and Tosh). 348pp. £ 19.95 . 

.1) 232 51692 8, 20/7/87. 

. Social studies y. O . 

' Arwtt, Mkdeldbe, jutd Gaby Welner, editors Gender 
and the Politics of Schoblli ^ , , , ; , •*•>'. J • 

' Cehntry HimtOMjJ^PJP: 

0091732il2.17/Wf. . : 


Beechey, Veronica, and Tessa Perkins A Matter of 
Hours: Women, pait-limc work and the labour market 
Oxford: Polity. 212pp. £25 (hardcover}. £8.50 
(paperback). 0 7456 0212 6 (he), 0 7456 0213 4 (pb). 

24/9/87. 

Buchanan, R. II., and U. M. Walker, editors Piovincc, 

City and People: Belfast and its region 
G tty stone. Grey stone Road, Antrim / British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 333pp.. Ulus. £12.50. 

01870 157 01. 

Clarke, John, Allan Cochrane and Carol Smart 
Ideologies of Welfare: From dreams to disillusion 
(The State of Welfare scries) 

Century Hutchinson. 2Q6pp. £ 7.95 (paperback). 

009 164651 0. 17/9/87. 

Connell, R. W. Gender and Power 
Oxford: Polity. 334pp. £2750 (hardcover}. £8.50 
(paperback). 0 7456 0467 6 (he). 0 7456 0468 4 (pb). 

24/9/87. 

Ehrenrelch, Barbara, Elizabeth Hess and Gloria 
Jacobs Re-Making Love: The feminization of sex (1st 
pub In US 1986) 

Collins. 228pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 00 637209 2. 10/9/87. 

Caine, Chris No Problem Here: A practical approach 
to education and “race” in white schools 
Century Hutchinson. 227pp. £8.95 (paperback). 

0 09 1729718.17/9/87. 

Heilman, Judith Adler Journeys Among Women: 

Feminism in five Italian dlics 
Oxford: PoUty. 275pp. £25 ( hardcover ). 0 7456 0355 6 
(he). 0 7456 0356 4 (pb). 24/9/87. 

Hlnrlchsen, Don Our Common Future: A reader’s 
guide: The "Brundtland Report” explained (Oarihscan 
Books) 

I1ED, 3 Endsteigh Street, London WCIHODD. 3Rpp.; 
plates. £1.95 (paperback). 0 905347 67 6 . 29/9/81. 

Rae, John Letters from School 
Collins. 226pp. £10.95. 0 00 637105 I. 5/10/87. 

Spooler, David Easy Money: Inside the gambler's 

Srelter and Warburg. 209pp. £12.95. 0 436 47888 9. 

12/10/87. 

Walsh, Kenneth Long-Term Unemployment: An 
international perspective 
Macmillan. 131pp. £29.50. 0 333 38449 0. 1/10/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Acworth, Margaretta; Illustrated by Glynn Boyd 
Harte; edited by Alice and Frank Prochaska 
Margaretta Acworth’s Georgian Cookery Book 
Michael Joseph. I59pp.. Ulus. £14.95 (hardcover). 

1 85145 124 2 (be). I 85145 227 3 (pb). 

Ballard, Robert D. The Discovery of the Titanic 
Hodder and Stoughton. 230pp., Ulus. £16.95. 

0 340 41265 8 . 5/10/87. 

- -p h tf pali , EHxabtth, ’editor A Garden Treasury: A 
celebration of gardens in poetry and prose 
Simon and Schuster. 116pp., Ulus. £8.95. 0 671 65517 5. 
1/10/87. 

Moore, Daphne, editor Sport and the English 
Countryside: The world of John Moore 
Sportsman. 206pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 948233 18 5. 13/10/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Puxhkln, Alexander; tranalated by Antony Woods 
foreword by Elaine Fetnstein Mozart and Salieri: The 

llule tragedies, revised edition 

Angel. 3 Ktlross Road, London NS 2QS / Chester Springs, 
PA: Dufour. 95pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 946162 30 I. 
12/10/87. 

Travel 

Bonnlngton, Chris Quest for Adventure (1st pub 198 L) 
Hodder aid Stoughton. 348pp. £8.95 (paperback). 
0340417005.19/10/81. 

Bridget, Lucas; introduction by Gavin Young 
Uttermost Part of the Earth (20th-Century Travellers; 
1st pub 1948) 

Century Hutchinson. 55 8pp- £6.95 (paperback). 
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